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Ir seems strange at first sight that two such periodicals as 
the pene Quarterly and Blackwood’s Magazine should be 
regularly reissued in the United States by an American pub- 
lisher. The former is notoriously the organ of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, an established church, restricte vd. suffrage, and, indeed, 
of every original defect and every artificial abuse, that time 
never fails to incorporate with old superannuated institutions, 
which only become more rigid and inflexible the less they are 
suited to those changes of human condition and opinion by 
which they ought to be obviated. The renowned Christopher 
North is, if possible, a still more sturdy and uncompromising 
defender of the old decayed outworks of despotic power. He 
isa loyal Scotchman, the most loyal of loyalists, and the organ 
of that aristecracy which, though almost always in re :bellion 
against its own native sovereign, has ever since the battle of 
Culloden, been most exemplary in its devotion to the British 
Crown, insomuch that it is believed nothing less than a breach 
of the covenant can shake its loyalty. In one word, Christo- 
pher is a Scotch Tory,—the most bitter of all Tories. In this 
character he has distinguished himself even above his great ri- 

val, or perhaps we ought rather to say, his great ally, the Lon- 
don Quarterly,by hisinvariable hostility to republican principles 
as wellas re publican institutions, and to the United States as 
their great exponent. Both, in their general tendency, in their 
political opinions and attachments, are more directly and invete- 
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rately hostile to the principles of our government, than any 
other Review or Magazine with which we are acquainted : 
and one might as naturally expect to see a Democratic news- 
paper or Review of the United States republished in London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, or Rome, as a republication of 
these periodicals in this country. 

But the mystery is easily solved, when we revert to the fact 
that a very considerable portion of the merchants doing busi- 
ness in our commercial cities is composed of foreigners, princi- 
pally natives of the United Kingdom, who, though receiving 
the protection of our laws, and sharing with native citizens in 
all the benefits of the country, have no attachment to the 
soil, and are decidedly hostile to our government and institu- 
tions. In all political questions, and most especially in all 
cases where the policy y of interests of the United States and 
theUnited Kingdom come in conflict, they will be found array- 
ed in support of the latter, in strict alliance with a large class 
of native American citizens we shall pré sently notice. One of 
the results of this state of things is, that there is always among 
us a sufficient number of persons who, from their respectable 
standing in society, their wealth and other collateral cireum- 
stances, exercise a considerable influence over the communities 
in which they reside, to afford ample patronage to every publi- 
cation in its general tendency hostile to the national ec sharacter, 
and calculated as well to exalt other countries as to depress 
our own, by weakening our attachment to the principles of our 
government, and administering to those sectional feelings so 
eminently calculated to sever all those ties of social brother- 
hood, which constitute the great cement of the Union, and 
without which it would have no innate permanent principle 
of cohesion. 

This classof foreign malcontents would, however, be compara- 
tively harmless, were it not by a natural affinity associated with 
a much larger portion of native-born citizens, who constitute one 
of the great Northern political parties into which this country 
has been divided ever since the adoption of the Constitution 
We allude to what was once called the Federal Party, but which 
having lost its character under that name by siding with the 
enemy during the late war, resorted to the common subter- 
fuge of all rogues, by adopting an alias to escape justice, and 
commit new offences with impunity. It is now called by 
courtesy the Whig Party, though in its principles as well as 
practice it is identified with the Tory Party in England, and 
sympathizes with it in every case where the two governments 
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come in competition, as is fully illustrated in our domestic 
history during the last war, and in the course of the late Whig 
‘administration in all its negotiations with England. Its prin- 
ciples are, in fact, almost identified with those of its allies in 
that country ; for although it calls itself Republican, its uniform 
policy has been to assimilate the government of this country, 
as far as possible, to that of England, and under the mask of 
free institutions insinuate into our system all the abuses of a 
corrupt, superannuated, hypocritic: il, and practically despotic 
government. ‘The same jealousy of the people, the same real 
or pretended apprehensions of their ine apac ity for self-govern- 
ment, and the same contempt of popular feeling, is common 
to both; and exce pt that one comes out bol lly and ope ‘nly de- 
clares its principles, while the other sneaks mi under the mask 
of Republicanism, there is no radical diflerence between them. 
Both equally affect aristocracy, and oak to the exclusive 
privilege of despising and governing the people ; both are equally 
opposed to all extension of their rights; and both would, 
if they could, de privé > them of those the Vv how enjoy ; 

The so-e all 1d Whigs of the United States, and the class of 
foreigners to which we have just referred, have always been in 
close iliaies ‘e and co-operation, and are now brought still clo- 
ser by the common bond of abolition. In every election their 
influence and exertions have uniformly been thrown into the 
scale of the Whig party; and in every dispute or collision with 
England, the y have as invariably united in supporting the cause 
and pretensions of that power. Tor the truth of this, we ap- 
pe sal to the hist tory of the past, and the aspect of the present ; ; 
and if the future does sa sustain our assertions, we resign 
all prete nsions to prop shee y. 

Thus it has happened that those productions of the British 
press which best administered to the feelings and interests of 
that government, by undermining Democratic principles, and 
calumniating, caricaturing, or misrepresenting the people, have 
almost always been selec sted for re publication in the United 
States by ‘tended rs who understand their business, in pre- 
ference to all others. Ifan Englishman or English woman 
puts forth a Book of Travels in the United States, like that of 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, or Dickens, containing little else 
than the distillations of prejudice and ignorance, and filled 
with distortions of our manners, habits, and social state, our 
literary caterers absolutely wrangle for the exclusive honor or 
profit of the republication, because experience has taught 
them there is a great party in this country whose palate is 
peculiarly susceptible to such high-seasoned dishes. They 
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know that to ridicule or caricature Democracy, and to dis- 
tort or misrepresent the effects of free institutions on the char- 
acter of the people, is the best recommendation to the patron- 
age of these two classes ; and, asif to gratify this appetite for 
imported delicacies, Congress has uniformly ‘declined to enact 
an International Copyright Law, thus indiree ‘tly aiding the 
publication and circulation of these libels, or caricatures, by 
enabling their venders to undersell all native productions, and 
overcome all competition. 

Thus the London Quarterly Review, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the two British Periodicals distinguished above all 
others for the bitterness of their hostility to republican prin- 
ciples, as well as republican character, appear as regularly and 
almost as soon in the United States as at home. ‘They are, we 
are informed, supported by a list of subscribers more numer- 
ous, and, as far as fortune and social position goes, more re- 
spectable than the patrons of any of our own Magazines or 
Reviews, with one exception, and that one consisting almost 
entirely of selections from foreign publications. Nay, itis now 
public ly known that an Ame rican writer has condescended to 
badiaees a regular coadjutor of Blackwood’s Magazine, the peri- 
odical’of all others most anti-American, and most offensive 
to an American citizen who has any feeling for the honor of 
his country, or who nourishes the slightest sympathy for the 
character of his countrymen. In addition to all this, we 
are assured that this publication has many patrons in the 
slaveholding States. It is for these and other reasons 
we have thought proper to offer the preceding remarks, 
and at the same time to select for a cursory examination the 

leading Brpsor in the January number of that Magazine, en- 
titled «Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States.” 
In iodo’ ing, our object is not to discuss the subject of slavery 
in a religious or moral point of view, for this would require a 
volume, but to repel the unjust charges brought against our 
fellow-citiz ns, and to point out the obvious and palp ible ob- 
jects of the writer, so dexterously disguised under the mask of 
sympathy for the descendants of the African race in the United 
States. We say the United States, because all European 
sympathy for haman wrong and oppression, real] or imaginary, 
is exclusively confined to that quarter ; or if extended be yond, 
it is only to those regions most productive of sugar, and which 
therefore come in competition with the interests of the British 
Kast India Company, which is very anxious to obtain the 
monopoly of that article as well as of opium. 

It must be apparent to all who have watched the origin and 
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progress of this newly awakened sympathy for the wrongs 
of Africa, that its growth is precisely graduated to the pro- 
gress of the United States, in territory, population, power, 
wealth, and commerce. Every accession of territory, every 
extension of commerce, every increase in numbers, and most 
especially, every new census exhibiting such alarming symp- 
toms of progress, awakens new paroxysms of philanthropy 
in the bosom of Europe, and throws the pious old ladies 
of England, whose tenants are, according to the te ger: of 
English travellers, in no respect as comfortable and happy a 
the American slave, into hysterics. ‘These ominous sodttetians 
of a future greatness, arising from causes beyond the control 
of the combined world, and which point with the finger of un- 
erring truth to the decline and fall of that dcnaution which 
Europe has so long inflicted on the rest of mankind, are signi- 
ficant premonitions, and necessarily awaken the statesmen of 
that diminutive quarter, which has hitherto aspired to the 
empire of the world, to the necessity, if possib le, of counter- 
acting this awful and fast approac hing destiny. Hence these 
periodical paroxysms of philanthropy, these outbreaks of pre- 
tended sympathy for slaves, which are, in fact, nothing more 
than significant indications of their apprehensions of the con- 
sequences ultimately to result from the growth of the United 
States, and the irresistible energies of freemen. 

If we had the slightest reason to believe that this zeal on 
the part of England for the freedom of the African race ema- 
nated from a pure impulse of philanthropy, it would be entitled 
to our re et, however it might mortify our pride or wound 
our better feelings. But it is too palpab sly evident that this is 
not the case. It isa POLITICAL fee ling, not a genuine senti- 
ment of humanity, that infuses such warmth and vigor into 
these reiterated and persevering attempts against the peace 
and union of the United States, under the hypoe ritical pre- 
tence of a deep interest in the freedom and happiness of the 
human race. ‘There is an irreconcilable inconsistency in the 
course pursued by American and European abolitionists, which 
convicts them of rank hopocrisy. It is notorious that the 
Whig party in the United States, which is in some measure— 
at least in the North—identified with the abolitionists of the 
New and the Old World, and which for four years past has 
been the cat’s-paw of the British abolition policy ; which pro- 
fesses the greatest abhorrence of slavery, and the greatest devo- 
tion to tne ‘* Higher Law” of philanthropy, is be yond all com- 
parison the least favorable to the progress of those great prin- 
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ciples which lay at the root of our free institutions, so far as 
respects the ri; ohts of our white citize 

It is the same in Europe. very American travelling 
abroad must have noticed that this species of ebony philan- 
thropy becomes more and more ex: asperate ‘das you ascend from 
the lower to the higher ranks of society, and mix with those 
who are the oppressors of their own race. If you seek for the 
most rampant abolitionists, you will invariably find them 
among the most stannch supporters of the despotism of mon- 
archy and aristocracy. ‘Those who are most insensible to thi 
misery and degradation of a great portion of their own race 
and color, and who most pertinaciously resist all attempts to 
alleviate it eflectually by bre king down that com] ere d sys- 
tem of monopoly by which it has been produced, are the most 
loud in their denunciations of African slavery, hi the most 
persevering in their crusade against the peace and union of 
twenty millions of free people. 

The late address of the ladies of England to those of the 
United States, inviting them to become accomplices in this 


conspiracy y to create a servile war, which must end in the ex- 
termination of one or other of the races, emanated from Staf- 
ford House, one of the most aristocratic mansions in England. 
The Duke of sath rland, the husband of the Li: ly-Pr sidentess 


of the meeting, is the richest of the most wealthy body of men 
in the world. His landed property constitutes a principality, 
and his tenants are numbered by thousands. His poeeiaien 
we have, if not mistaken, seen estimated at upwards of two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, and we have also lately 
seen it pompously announced that he had appropriated sixty 
thousand acres of his land to the formation of a park for red 
deer. We presume this must have been done by displacing 
the two-legged to make room for the four-legged animals. 
Now, if Her Grace’s sympathies had led her to persuading 
His Grace to pay the same attention to his tenants that 
he did to his red deer, by appropriating his land to their 
support, it might have afforded a salutary and comforta- 
ble outlet to this spontaneous combustion of acute philan- 
thropy, and, perliaps, proved as advantageous to the general 
interests of humanity. And if Her Grace could furthermore 
persuade His Grace to appropriate a few thousands of his im- 
mense income, and join with it a few thousands of her im- 
mense jointure, for the purpose of purchasing the freedom of 
a good number of our African slaves annually, and transport- 
ing them to Africa, there to enter on the inheritance of their 
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forefathers, to wit, Paganism bondage* and barbarism ; or, 
best of all, plant the 2m down on the domains of the red deer— 
if Her Grace would do this, without doubt the women of the 
United States would cordially co-operate in her benevolent 
intentions. We hope we are not: incurring the penalties 
of scan-mag, or forfeiting our reputation for courtesy to 
the sex, by thus presuming to offer these suggestions to 
Her Grace. When, however, ladies step out of their proper 
sphere to interfere with the peculiar concerns of a distant 
quarter of the globe, they must expect to be treated as inter- 
lopers. But we are far from wishing to intrude on Her 
Grace’s domestic policy, and only hope that in future she will 
take example from our forbearance. 

There is not a crowned head in Europe, from the Emperor 
of Russia down to the King of Naples, who does not, while 
pinioning his subjects, or those who are elsewhere struggling 
against oppression, to the earth with the bayonet, mourn over 
the destinies of the African race. The new Emperor of France, 
the stripling despot of Germany, who, not content with the cen- 
sorship of modern literature, has assumed the supervision of 
the ancient classics, and every other oppressor of his own race, 
= without exception, most zealous abolitionists. Nay, 

e have heard it whispered that the Grand Signior—wh o, like 
King Quaggo, is a protege of England—is determined there 
shall be no black slaves in his dominions, and that in future 
the slave trade shall be confined to the white inhabitants of 
Georgia and Circassia. We have seen it stated that the line 
of British steamers on the Black Sea derives no inconsiderable 
profit from transporting this species of live stock to Constanti- 
nople. It is said this conversion of the representative of the 
prophet has been accomplished, not by the missionaries, but 
by the zealous, unremitting efforts of Sir Stratford Canning, the 
British Minister to the Sublime Porte , and special protector of 
the Turkish empire.t The protectress of King Quaggo, Lord of 
the Mosquitoes, and the negroes of ¢ Caffrariamagainst whom 
she is carrying on a war of extermination—and whose su nots 
in England are one-sixth of them on the parish, while those 
of Ireland are running away by millions to this miserable 
reprobate country, laboring under the curse of slavery, is also 
foremost among the frie nds of human rights, if we may judge 
from the course pursued by the government whose policy 
she is supposed to direct. It is, it seems, her sovereign 

* Mungo Park says three-fourths of the Africans are hereditary bondsmen. 

t See Macfarlane’s “ Turkey and its Destiny.” 
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pleasure that all the African slaves in the United States 
shall not only be forthwith freed from bondage, but admitted 
to all the rights of citizens as well as to social equality, while 
at the same time it is also her sovereign will and pleasure that 
some nineteen-twentieths of her subje cts shall be denied all 
these privileges. Thus it is perfectly apparent that the ene- 
mies of liberty in Europe are the most devoted friends to the 
doctrine of universal emancipation in America, or rather in the 
United States. They are experimenting on the credulity of 
the world by affecting the most ardent devotion to the rights 
of African Pagans, while pertinaciously withholding its rights 
from Christian Europe, and endeavoring to quiet their con- 
sciences for the oppression of one race, by crusading in 
behalf of another in the distant regions of the earth. ‘This 
is, undoubtedly, a common mode of squaring accounts, and 
cannot claim the merit of originality. Ji irresistibly calls to 
mind the ancient custom of atoning for our sins by the sacri- 
fice of a lamb. 

Indeed, there seems to be a most extraordinary unanimity 
in the efforts of this new holy alliance, which is such a staunch 
oo of the freedom and equi ality of the entire human race. 
It may, th aeete, be worth while to inquire what has pro- 
duc od this wonderful unity of action among those who never 
agreed before. Church and king, nobles and bishops, conser- 

vatives and radicals, rival ministers and rival politicians ; 
priests, lawyers, physicians, and philanthropists by profession ; 
travellers 35 politic al economists, old women and fugitives from 
justice, unite in becoming our instructors in the duties we owe 
to vaste pm and others ; and there is probably not one of the 
hundred thousand wandering wretches who, according to 
British authority, rise ag morning in the most moral, ortho- 
dox, and immaculate city of London, without knowing where 
or how they may geta crust of bread to eat, who does not throw 
up his hands and e yes and thank heave n—if he has ever heard 
of such a place—for having made him a freeborn Briton in- 
stead of an African slave in the United States. But it has 
been often said that republics are prone to the sin of ingrati- 
tude, and no one in the United States seems to thank them but 
the disciples of the Higher Law, and the monomaniacs of abo- 
lition. But let us proceed to develop the mysteries of Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 

It is every day bec oming more e wide ent to all those to whom 
history has disclosed the rise and fall, not only of States and 
Empires, but of entire sections of the globe, that the discovery 
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of America is destined to produce a revolution more extensive 
in its ultimate consequences than perhaps any that has ever 
taken place on the face of earth. The moment in which Co- 
lumbus first caught sight of the shores of the New World was 
fraught with results only less important than that of the ad- 
vent of the Saviour of mankind. What these are is already 
apparent; what they will be is scarcely less certain. ‘The 
most obvious are the downfall of European ascendency, a great 
change in the course of the commerce of the world, as well as 
the relations of the four quarters of which it is composed, and 
we hope and believe an equal change in the condition of man- 
kind. But we have not room to follow out the great train of 
consequences that presents itself full before us, and must 
leave it to some other opportunity, or to some one more Capa- 
ble of expanding this glorious and inspiring sub nie 

Independently of all other influences which the United States 
exerc ise over the destinies of the world. most especially 
Europe, their political principles, their political maxims, their 
social institutions, are all in conflict with those of the govern- 
ments in that quarter. In addition to this, their unparalleled 
growth and prosperity, and the vast, uncircumscribed sphere 
they present for the exercise of those qualities which give to one 
nation the superiority over others, and which form the leading 
characteristics of the people of the United States, are every day 
more intensely attracting the attention of the statesmen of 
England and France especially, the only two nations which 
aspire to dominion and influence in the New World. That 
world now exhibits unmistakable indications of being destined 
at no distant period to become the instrument of great changes, 
not only in the political but social relations of the four quarters 
of the globe, and most especially menaces that ascendency 
which Europe has long usurped over the rest of maukind. 
Decked in the spoils of Asia, Africa and America, that diminu- 
tive portion of the caieths has shown forth in more than oriental 
splendor and luxury at the expense of the rest of the haman 
race, aspired to give laws to the world, and asserted its in- 
alienable right to domineer over the rest of the universe. But 
a rival is now seen looming in the West, and shadowing forth 
the approaching downfall of that vast system of despotism so 
long inflicted on the ocean and the Jand. It is time—and the 
time is coming—that the world should be freed from its politi- 
cal and commercial chains, and cease to receive its laws from 
those who have made them only the instruments of plundering 
and oppressing nations too weak to resist. 
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There is another powerful cause operating with great force 
on the leading powers of Europe, with the exception of Russia. 
Large numbers of their most useful and industrious sub- 
jects are daily emigrating by thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, to the United States. Not only the physical strength, 
but the enterprise, intellect, and science of the Old World, are 
flocking to the New, where they find a field and a reward for 
their exertions. A perpetual current of human beings is flow- 
ing, like the Gulf Stream, in one direction, never to know a 
change until the great vacuum is filled and a reaction com- 
mences. This has produced such close and intimate relations 
between Europe and the United States, that the most ignorant 
classes in the former are now becoming aware, by corres- 
pondence with their connections in the latter, of the certain 
prospect of freedom and independence that awaits them here. 
The attraction is daily becoming more irresistible, and not the 
songs of the Sirens on the sunny shores of Italy were half s 
alluring as the voice of liberty, with the Cornucopia in a 
hand, beckoning the disinherited children of Europe to come 
and nestle in her capacious bosom. ‘The strength of her loins 
is departing from her. 

Hence it has become necessary to stop this vein which is 
draining Europe of her best blood, the blood which nourishes 
her strength and constitutes the source of her power. It is 
now a leading object of the statesmen of that quarter to 
weaken the a of this potent Republic on the common- 
alty of Europe by every means, honorable and dishonorable 
For this purpose they have fastened their fangs on the weak part 
of this econfede ‘ration, and are now attempting to sow the seeds of 
sectional jealousies and antipathie sin the bosom of our country, 
which, if any new fuel is administered to their fires, will ulti- 
mately sever this Union, and forever deliver them from allappre - 
hension of its future influence and power. It is necessary to in- 
fuse into the hearts of these poor people a holy horror not of 
European, but African slavery ; to exhibit false and exagge- 
rated pictures, either the product of imagination, or malignant 
prejudice, or unscrupulous fanaticism; to represent the 
country as a den of oppression and cruelty, and the people on 
one hand as most abject slaves, on the other unfeeling tyrants, 
divested of every attribute of humanity. It is by means so 
consonant to the precepts of Christianity, and the injunctions 
of its divine author, they are striving to induce their deserted 
offspring to stay at home, like the children of Saturn, only to 
be devoured. With a humanity becoming the peculiar 
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champions of universal philanthropy, they are using their arts 
and devices to deter their fellow-creatures from seeking refuge 
from hopeless poverty and hereditary bondage, in a country 
where, without robbing their neighbors, or wading i in the blood 
of their fellow creatures, they can step at once into the enjoy- 
ment of independence, and attain the possession of comfort and 
competency. But it is high time to turn our attention to the 
article which has given occasion to these preliminary re- 
marks. 

The objects of this crusade against the United States are 
distinctly indicated in the iheadindiaes remarks, which we 
presume are intended as an apology for this demonstration 
of hostility—this sormewhat impertinent ‘intervention ”’ in 
the domestic affairs and social institutions of a distant 
country. ‘The apology is somewhat lame; but let it pass. 

‘* But,” says the writer, ‘‘there is danger, as things are 
now turning, that the sympathies of the British people with 
their transatlantic connections may lead them to an incorrect 
estimate of the value of American institutions, and thus to an 
imitation of that which is really faulty. It is of the first im- 
portance, therefore, to us, that our people generally sh: vuld be 
familiar with the true nature and social workings especially 
of political institutions in the United States. Such knowl- 
edge will not only enable us to plant our feet more safely, but 
we are satisfied will make us all desire to plant them wisely, 
in making those anaeaiiian | approximations which are sure 
to come.”’ The ob} ec ts of the writer are, the re fore. as be fore 
stated, entirely political, and sympathy for the African race is 
only assumed as a convenient mask for apprehensions of the 
influence of American institutions and American example. 

At the very outset we are apprised of the nature of this 
article, and the authorities on which the author relies in the 
picture he has presented, by the following extract: ‘ Indeed, 
the almost universal circulation of the admirable work of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and of its less attractive follower, ‘The W hite 
Slave,’ renders the former in a great measure unnecessary 
though even the touching pictures of these books will de srive 
new weight when corroborated by independent testimony.” It 
thus appears that this whole sale attack on the institutions and 
character of the people of the United States is in a great 
measure founded on a romance, having not the slightest pre- 
tensions to truth, and no authority whatever to sustain it, back- 
ed by the statements of an anonymous author who has not ven- 
tured to give them the sanction of his name. 
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And here we will take occasion to observe that the unparal- 
leled popularity of ‘‘ Uncle 'om’s Cabin” in the United States, 
and most especially in Europe, where American literature is 
systematically’ undervalued, can only be accounted for by the 
simple fact that it was susceptible of being made a tool of 
abolition in one quarter, and in the other a political instrument 
for undermining the influence of republican institutions. It 
is impossible for any one who reads that romance to account 
for its e xtraordinary sale in the United States, which, however, 
without doub t. is gre atly exaggerated—and the still more ex- 
traordinary patronage it has received in all parts of Europe, 
England most especially, on the basis of the mere literary 
merits of the book, which in a great measure consist in adroit 
appeals to the feelings, interests and sympathies of both these 
parties, and their capacity to administer to the attainment of 
their objects. Had the inhabitants of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
been white slaves from Georgia or Circassia, the ina in- 
struments of Turkish sensuality, or the victims of Turkish 
oppression; or had the work consisted of pictures of petty 
tyranny and social degradation everywhere presented in 
the condition of the English manufacturing establishments, 
among the starving Irish, and in fact throughout all Europe, 
it would, if published at all, have passed quietly along in the 
great caravan of literary productions we every day see on its 
way to oblivion. But it was calculated to throw new obloquy 
on the institutions and character of the great Republic, which 
is every day becoming more and more formidable, not only to 
the fabric of European despotism, but of European power. 
Accordingly we are told it has been translated into almost 
every European language ; aided in its cire ulation by all the 
power and influence of de sspotism and aristocracy ; : embellished 
with splendid engravings, in which the artists have vied with 
each other in exaggerating the exaggerated horrors of the 
original picture ; lauded to the skies by eritics who never 
before condescended to mete out the smallest modicum of praise 
to American literature; and crowned with greater honors than 
were ever before paid to the brightest productions of human 
intellect. ‘This has most especially been the case in England 
and France, whose ministers, both at home and in the United 
States, are at the same time professing the most cordial feel- 
ings and the deepest interest in their present as well as future 
prosperity. They tickle the Executive at Washington in their 
presentation addresses, while every where else they are using 
every eflort and resorting to the fictions of a female romancer 
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for materials to aid in undermining our prosperity and destroy- 
ing our domestic peace, by arraying one portion of the Union 
in bitter r opposition to another, and marshalling the entire civil- 
ized world ina crusade against the only Republic now existing 
on the face of the earth,* by ide ntify ing the freedom of one 
race with the bondage of another, as if they were one and in- 
divisible, and falsifying or exaggerating its consequences. 

The author of the article on which we are animadverting, 
after the preliminary observations we have noticed, commences 
his attack by a geographical or geological sketch of the South- 
ern States, from which it appears that the Great Creator of the 
Universe has so constituted a portion of the earth in that quar- 
ter, that it can only be made productive by being divided into 
large plantations and cultivated by slaves. He quotes Mr. 
Webster’s declaration expressing his conviction ‘ that California 
and New Mexico were unsuited to the condition of slavery,’’ 
and that ** he would not take the trouble uselessly to re-aflirm 
an ordinance of nature, nor to re-enact the will of God,” 
which, though he admits it to be ‘not without a show of 
broad natural reason,”? he aflirms is not sanctioned by ac- 
tual experience. 

Now, though we believe Mr. Webster to have been one of that 
class of great men to whom may be ju stly applied the words of 
‘Tacitus, in speaking of the Empe ror Galba, ‘In the opinion 
of all men he would have been considered capable of govern- 
ing had he never governed,” still we do not hold him in 
such slight estimation as not to place his opinion on this 
subject high above that of the anonymous writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and shall, therefore, rest our con- 
clusions on that basis. If, then, there are various portions 
of the earth unfitted by nature—in other words, by the 
decree of the great Creator for slave labor, there are others 
peculiarly, if not exclusively, adapted to that species of culti- 
vation. It necessarily follows, as a legitimate conclusion, that 
there are large portions of the earth, which, owing to their 
geological formation, climate, and other cireumstances, would 
remain for ever barren and desolate without the application of 
this species of labor. The entire subject of slavery, then, re- 
solves itself into a question of human happiness, which may 
be thus put: whether the general welfare of mankind would 
be best attained by abolishing the system of slavery in all parts 
of the world, and leaving a large portion of the earth as it came 

*-We should exeept the little republic of San Marino, the patriarchal state of 
Europe, and Switzerland, on which we shall probably soon see an experiment of 
philanthropy practised by the Holy Alliance, 
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from the hand of nature, or by obeying the great command to 
‘‘ go forth, increase and multiply, and make the earth fruitful.”’ 
This, after all, is the great practical question, which, how- 
ever, can only be decided by Him who knows all things, 

van do all things, who has permitted slavery to exist in the 
Old World from a period far beyond tradition or history, and to 
be transferred to the New. We have neither the space, nor per- 
haps the ability, todiscuss this question asit ought to be dis- 
cussed, and must content ourselves with having merely pres- 
ented it to our readers. 

The writer next indulges himself in certain bitter denun- 
ciations of the government and citizens of the United States, 
on the score of the inconsist ney of African sl uvery with the 
principles asserted in the Declaration of Indep acene, as if they 


were the only people in the world ever guilty of s . nefarious 
crime, and that this was the first examp! » in oe hi story of 
mankind, where a change in the condition of things prodt iced 
a departure from a strict obs: ~vance of great general principles. 
So far from this, we will venture toa rt, an | chal! nee denial, 
that there never existed a govern nt that acted uniforn ly on 
its own declarations, or its own general principles. It is the 


same with individuals, who from necessity are perpetually obli- 
ged to depart from the rules they have preseribed to them- 
selves for their general conduct. from a conviction that to aban- 


don would be less injurious to their own welfare or that of 


others, than to obstin tely adhere to them. We shall not here 
inquire whether, ine moral pon of view, such a course may 
be justifiable or not. We only mean to say that it is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of man, and the universal practic 
of nations, and that it is not just to single out the peopie of 
the United States as peculiar obj Cl of ee for doing 
what all mankind have done, are doing, and will do again, 
until they become as perfect as the british philanthropists. 
Though they do challenge some degre« - sup “itn they 
don’t pret a to perfection, nor hould they be | ed by a 


standard to which their fellow-mortals have never be en sub- 
jected since the fall of Adam. All we shall say in extenuation 
of this unpardonable crime is, that at the period in w whicl h this 
Declaration came forth, Negroes were not considered as men 
or equals, else it is impossible to conceive that every maritime 
nation of Europe, having possessions applicable to slave la- 
bor, would have been constantly engaged in the slave trade, as 
they notoriously were. ‘That the slaves of the United States 
were not included in this declaration is certain, for it is im- 
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possible to conceive that the Southern delegates who gave it 
their sanction would have signed an instrument which vir- 
tually divested them of their most valuable property. The 
subsequent debates in the Convention, by which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was framed, also clearly and distinetly 
show that whatever may be the words of that instrument, it 
was never intended by the delegates who signed it, to recog- 
nize the principle of equality between the European and 
African races. 

The space allotted to this article will not admit of an ex- 
amination of every specific allegation against the United 
States, and we shall therefore only select those which are 
most important in a general point of view. Foremost among 
these is a harsh, unmitigated condemnation of a nation of 
twenty millions of Christian people, first for having permitted 
the introduction of slavery, and secondly, for not now abolish- 
ing it by a summary process. The first of these charges in- 
volves the necessity of inquiring into the origin of slavery in 
the United States. 

We learn from the History of Virginia, by Captain John 
Smith, the founder—to whom Virginia yet owes a monument 
—that the first introduction of African slaves into that eol- 
ony, and of course into the British possessions in North Ame- 
rica, was by a Dutch vessel, which arrived during the early 
infancy of the settlement.* Fora considerable period afterwards 
there are no accessions on record, nor is their gradual intro- 
duction mentioned in any document that has come under our 
notice. It is sufficient to say that they did increase, not only 
in Virginia, but elsewhere ; their importation being, from the 
first, sanctioned by the government of the mother country. The 
earliest attempt, we believe, ever made either in the Old or New 
World to arrest it, was by protest of the Colonial Assembly of 
South Carolina. This was followed by an act of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia prohibiting this tratlic within her borders, 
to which the King of England refused his assent. This is 
not to be wondered at, for at this very time, and for years 
afterwards, England was the greatest slave trader in the 
world, or that the world had ever known. Let us hear what 
one of her historians says on the subject : 

** As an inducement that might prevail on Queen Anne to 
conclude a peace which France and Spain desired with equal 
ardor, Philip the Fifth conveyed to Great Britain the asstento 
or contract for supplying the Spanish Colonies with negroes, 


* Smith’s History of Virginia. Folio Edition, page 126. 
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which had formerly been enjoyed by France.”* This contract 
was for so many thousand negroes annually, at a stipulated 
price, and was assigned to England asa bribe to conclude a 
peace. ‘The history of this contract is too long for insertion 
here, and we recommend our readers to consult the historian 
just quoted. 

Thus it appears, that while England and France were dis- 
puting the honor, or rather profit of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with negro slaves imported from Africa, the Ameri- 
can Colonies were protesting against the importation of slaves, 
and the King of England vetoing a law for that purpose. Fur- 
thermore, among the grievances set forth in the original Dec- 
laration of Independence, as prepared and presented by Mr. 
Jeflerson, was the King of England ‘* prompting the negroes 
to rise in arms against us; those very negroes whom, by an in- 
human abuse of his prerogative, he has refused us pern nission to 
exciude by law.”’ Still further, two years after Virginia had 
declared herself independent, and while the Revolutionary 
struggle was at its height, the House of Burgesses passed a 
law prohibiting the further importation of slaves into that 
State. We have not had time nor opportunity to consult the 

early records of other slaveholding States, in order to ascertain 

whether any of them followed the example of South Carolina 
and Virginia. Enough has, however, been d 
that if they had done so, it would have been equally unavail- 
able. 

The Constitution of the United States —_ Lins a provision 
that the importation of slaves should not be prohibited until 
the year 1808, but as soon as that period arrive Be it Was so pro- 
hibited, with the assent of the slaveholding States ;+ and this 
while France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and every power except 


Denmark, having possessions e ither in the West Indies or in South 


America, carried on the slave trade without cone ty ment and 
withoutshame. It was one of the’ordinary branches of commerce, 
and so little reprehensible was it considered, that even the imma- 
culate Puritans of New England engaged in it without any 
violation of those scruples which have since been power- 
fully awakened, and it was by their vessels the Southern 
States were supplied with slaves. Thus it is clear that the 
United Colonies and the United States were the leaders in 
every step towards arresting the slave trade, as well as the in- 
troduction of slaves imported within their limits. 

With respect to the uncultivated lands held by the different 

174. 

en Solis shed by act of 
It was prohibited by Denmark in 1794, and this was the 


ad uced to show 


* Robertson’s History of America. American Edition. Vol. 2, Page 

+ After a struggle of twenty years, the slave trade had b 
Parliament in 1807. 
first example in Europe. 
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States, the acquisitions of territory made since the Revolu- 
tion, and the creation of new States from them, it would be well 
for such writers as the author of the article on slavery, to con- 
sult the history of the country with a little more care. They 
will there learn that as an ofle ‘ring to the union of the States, 
and, in fact, as the price of that union under the new Con- 
stitution, Virginia not only relinquished her exclusive title to 
a territory, out of which five great States have arisen, ~ 
assented to, nay, proposed, a condition that slavery should be 
forever excluded from them. With regard to Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas, they were ceded to the United States on 
the express condition, and under a solemn guaranty of their 
religion, their rights, and their property. Among this prone 
were the slaves, which had been previously introduced by the 
French and Spaniards. From the late acquisitions in New 
Mexico and California, slavery has been either expressly or 
virtually excluded, after a struggle which shook the Union to 
its centre. 

Let us now see what England, France, Spain, Holland, and 
Portugal have done in the mean time. England has, by a 
gross violation of the long recognized rights of property, and 
an unwarrantable exercise of power, abolished slavery in her 
West India Colonies by forcing the owners to accept of less 
than two-thirds of their value in payment. France, we be- 
lieve, has made a still greater stride in philanthropy by rob- 
bing the planters of Martinique and Gaudaloupe of their slaves, 
with a still less equivalent. 3y these philanthropic measures 
they have ruined those depe :ndencies the y were bound to pro- 
tect ; reduced their white inhabitants to poverty; exiled a 
large portion from their homes; rendered the slaves idle, cor- 
rupt, and licentious, thus paving the way for the utter extine- 
tion of the white race, and the return of those fruitful islands 
to that state of sterility and barbarism in which they were found 
by the original discoverers. The only sacrifice made by Eng- 
land in this case was the sum of twe nty millions ste rling, that 
is to say, an increase of a debt which will never be paid to 
that amount. ‘This is her greatest triumph of phil inthropy, 
and it is on this ground, we presume, she assumes to require 
of the United States the sacrifice of at least a thousand mil- 
lions of property, accompanied by that of the Union itself. 

Spain has made or been forced into a treaty by which the 
slave-trade is prohibited, but which is every day violated, and 
the same is the case with Brazil. Whether slave sry exists in 
Dutch Guiana or not we do not know, nor is it of much con- 
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sequence. Some ten or a dozen years ago the United States 
concluded a treaty with England, by which the two powers 
stipulated to keep up a specified force on the coast of Africa 
for five years, for the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
period has long since elapsed, yet the United States still con- 
tinue that armament at a great expense of money and lives, 
though it is notorious that its exertions have been, in a gre at 
measure, if not altogether, unavailing. In addition to this, they 
have declared the slave-trade piracy, and not only subjected 
those engaged in it to the highest penalties of the law, but 
given England a pretence to arrest, and search, and carry our 
vessels into her own ports for adjudication. Lastiy, the gov- 
ernment of the United States has, in our opinion, by a great 
stretch of prerogative, and after a struggle that shook the 
Union, deprived the slaveholding States of all participation in 
territories acquired by the joint efforts of all, ostensibly with a 
view to arrest the extension of slavery. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, the United States are arraigned 
before the Grand Tribunal of the civilized world, and con- 
demned without a hearing on the testimony of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, in a work of fiction, and of the anonymous authors of 
the ‘‘ White Slave,’’ ‘‘ Slavery and the Inte rnal Slave-Trade 
in the United States,” and ‘‘ The American Abolition Al- 
manac,”’ all publications having but one object, that of dissemi- 
nating abolition principles and ‘calumniating slaveholders. Of 
the oppression and cruelty exercised on African slaves, accord- 
ing to the allegations of these writers, we can only say that 
after travelling, at various times, some ten thousand miles in 
slaveholding States, and sojourning in different places, occa- 
sionally for weeks at a — we declare solemnly our utter 
disbelief in their truth. Nay, we know them to be false as to 
any conclusions that may be drawn from them applicable to 
the general treatment of slaves. 

As rare instances, eccurring at wide intervals, and in a long 
lapse of time, they may or may not be true. We cannot dis- 
prove them. ‘The propagators take good care of that. They 
render such a thing impossible by studiously abstaining from 
the mention of names, times, and ‘places , or any spe cifications 
that might enable the accused to rebut the charge, however 
false it may be. These instances are wandering vagrants that 
cannot be traced to the place of their birth, and have this special 
advantage, that by being thus left inthis uncertainty, they can 
be made to apply to whole States and sections of the Union. 
What renders these statements still more doubtful is their 
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coming from a class of philanthropists composed principally 
of devotees of the ‘* Higher Law,” who consider the violation 
of anoath for the purpose of administering to the general wel- 
fare of the ‘‘ entire human race,” a pious fraud not only ex- 
cusable, but highly praiseworthy. 

We have thus seen that as colonies the United States, at 
least the leading ones of the South, protested and passed laws 
against the slave- trade ; that as an independent confederation 
they took the earliest opportunity to abolish it forever; that 
they became parties in a treaty with England in its suppres- 
sion, and by declaring it piracy, not only exposed those en- 
gaged in it to the severest penalties of the law, but in some 
measure placed their commerce under the surveillance of Eng- 
land, and, in fact, every other power having the means in its 
hands. 

But all this does not satisfy the cravings of American and 
British abolitionists, and most especially the ladies whose head- 
quarters are at Stafford House. They call upon one portion of 
the United States voluntarily to divest itself of a thousand 
millions of property, as well as to sacrifice its entire system of 
social organization, and on the other, to force them to do so if 
they refuse. They are required to coerce eight or nine mil- 
lions of freemen and thirteen independent States into the 
relinquishment of property whose value is so great that it can- 
not be adequately estimated, and are told that if they refuse 
this very reasonable demand, they are hypocrites, dealers in 
huinan flesh, two-legged wolves, atrabilious tyrants, totally 
unworthy of an association with the apostles of the Higher Law, 
and the friends of the eatire human race. Nay, this is only 
the first step on the ladder of progress. It is the mere enter- 
ing wedge. ‘These slaves must not merely be freed from bond- 
age; they must be at once admitted to all the civil, social, and 
political tights of citizens ; and finally, being entitled to it as an 
equal, if not superior race, there nm:ust be an amalgamation of 
the two races, in order that the tyrant white man may be ex- 
tinguished for ever, and replaced by people of other colors 
more agreeable to the taste of American and Kuropean connois- 
seurs, most especially the noble ladies of Stafford House. 

All this is, no doubt, very reasonable, and withal very easy 
to accomplish, that is to say, if the people of the United States 
had reached that pinnacle of sublime disinterested virtue to 
which those of Europe, and especially the United Kingdom, 
have attained. In the first place, it is only to persuade some 
twelve millions of people in the North that it is their bounden 
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duty to rob the eight or nine millions of people in the South 
of a thousand millions of property, and shiver the Union to 
atoms ; and the aforesaid millions of people in the South that 
it is equally their bounden duty to acquiesce in order to escape 
the condemnation of the Emperors, Kings, Popes, Noble Lords 
and Ladies, Bishops, Parsons, Philanthropists, Conservatives, 
Radicals, Millionaires, Beggars and Vagabonds of Europe. 

Having accomplished this, the next step is to dispose of 
three or four millions of an indolent, thriftless race, thus cut 
adrift on the wide ocean of the world, without property. with- 
out experience, and destitute of those habits which qualify 
men to make their way in life. What is to be done with 
them? Where are they to go; for no one can suppose they 
would voluntarily remain among the two-legged wolves and 
atrabilious tyrants of the South? We will, however, sup- 
pose them all comfort: ibly provided for by the well-known 
charity and beneficence of the abolitionists of the United 
States, and the well-known bounty of European Emperors, 
Kings, Popes, Bishops, and Millionaires, aided by the excel- 
lent Ladies of Stafford House. So far, so good. 

Next comes their admission to the enjoyment of thoe e civil, 
social, and political rights which the aforesaid Emperors, Kings, 
Popes, Bishops, nob le Lords and Ladies obstinate ly withhold 
from the great body of their subjects and dependents, on the 
ground that they are too ignorant and vicious to make a good 
use of them. Now, though we are ready to admit that the 
slaves of the South may be more moral and intelligent than 
the generality of the white people of Europe, we still doubt 
their capacity to make such use of these privileges as would 
conduce either to their own happiness or the general benefit, 
because experience has taught us the contrary. We, there- 
fore, cannot consent to place our own rights and happiness 
so much at their disposal, as they would be by subjecting 
them to the casting votes of millions of emancipated slaves, 
whose color would constitute a bond of union, and at all times 
separate them from a race of a different hue. ‘They must ne- 
cessarily become an antagonistical interest ; and thus the 
white inhabitants of the United States would volunt: rrily array 
against themselves a power on which they had bestowed the 
means of annoyance, perhaps ruin. ‘There are a host of other 
reasons for not assenting to the proposition to admit emancipa- 
ted slaves to an equality with their masters in political or so- 
cial rights. However, we must pass them by 

But all these objections, we are told, may be obviated by the 
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grand panacea of amalgamation, which would at once bring 
about a millennium of universal harmony. So say the aboli- 
tionists. Indeed—is it so? How long would it be, admitting 
the practicability of bringing about this millennium so ar- 
dently anticipated by the pious Ladies of Stafford House, 
who are no doubt willing their daughters should be devoted 
on the altar of philanthropy—how long would it be before this 
union of the two races would be consummated ? For some 
three centuries or more, the three races of white men, Indians, 
and negroes, have been undergoing this process of amalga- 
mation in the old Spanish ¢ ‘olonies. It may be well here to 
observe that this philanthropic expedient has never been 
adopted in the British dependencies. What has been the result ? 
The following quotations from a most learned, judicious, intel- 
ligent, and impartial German traveller,* will answer this 
question. After premising that throughout all Peru the free 
negroes are the plague of socie ty, he says: ” ‘Too indolent to 
support themselves by laborious industry, they readily fall into 
dishonest means of getting money. Almost all the robbers 
that infest Peru are free negroes. Dishonesty seems to be a 
part of their nature ; and, moreover, all their tastes are coarse 
and sensual. Many warm defenders of the negroes excuse 
a qualities iy ascribing them to the want of a ation, the 

collections of slavery, the spirit of revenge, &c. But I here 
i lk of free-born negroes, who are admitted into the houses 
of wealthy families; who, from their early childhood, have 
received as good an education as falls to the lot of many of the 
white Creoles; who are treated with kindness, and liberally 
remunerated, and yet they do not differ from their half-savage 
brethren who are shut out from these advantages. If the 
negro has learned to read and write, and thereby made some 
little advance in education, he is transformed into a con- 
ceited coxcomb, who, instead of plundering travellers on 
the highway. finds in city life a sphere for the indulgence 
of his evil propensities.’”, One would almost believe he was 
describing the free negroes of our Northern States. 

sut to return to amalgamation, the dernier resort of aboli- 
tion. Doctor Von 'I'schudi proceeds to state :— 

‘* Having noticed the principal races, we will now consider 
the variegated mass of people of mixed blood, who in Lima 
form a considerable portion of the population.” * * * The 


* See Von Tschudi’s Travels in Peru. Vol. 1, pp. 78, 79,84. American Edition. 
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subjoined list shows the parentage of the different varieties of 
half-castes, and also the proper designation of each :— 


Parents. Children. 
White father and Negro mother. . . . . Mulatto. 
White father and Indian mother . . . . Mestizo. 
Indian father and Negro mother . . . . Chino. 
White father and Mulatto mother . . . . Charterona. 
White father ard Mestizo mother . . . . Creole, &e. 
White father and Chinon mother . . . . Chino-Blanco. 
White father and Charterona mother . . . Quintera. 
White father and Quintera mother. . . . White. 
Negro father and Mulatto mother . . . . Zambo-Negro. 
Negro father and Mestizo mother . . . . Mulatto-Oscuro. 
Negro father and Chino mother . . . . Zambo-Chino, 


But we will not fatigue ourselves and our readers with these 
details of the process of amalgamation, though the Doctor gives 
us a dozen more varieties. The author proceeds to state some 
of the leading characteristics of these different specimens of in- 
discriminate mixtures of the human families. 

‘* The white Creole women of Lima have a peculiar quick- 
ness in detecting a person of half-caste at the very first glance ; 
and to the less practised observer they communicate their dis- 
coveries in this way with an air of triumph; for they have 
the very pardonab le weakness yf priding themselves on the 
purity of their European descent. Despite of the Republican 
eine, there prevails throughout Peru a strong pride of 
caste which shows itself at every opportunity. In quarrels, for 
example, the fairer antagonist taunts the darker one about her 
descent. By all the varieties, the white skin is envied, and 
no one thinks of disputing its superiority of rank. The Indian 
looks with abhorrence on the negro; the latter with scorn on 
the Indian. The mulatto fancies himself next to the European, 
and thinks that the little tinge of the black skin does not 
justify his being ranked lower than the Mestizo, who, after all, 
is only an Indio-Bruto. The Zambo laughs at them all, and 
says, ‘if he himself is not worth much, he is better than his 
parents.’ In short, each race finds reason for thinking itself 
better than another.’’ Here is a practical exemplification of the 
harmonious influence of amalgamation in bringing about the 
millennium of perfect equality in the different races of mankind. 
Let us now quote the same authority as to its effects on the 
moral character of those who have enjoyed all the advantages 
of this fusion, or rather confusion, of the various races. 

‘‘ In the commencement of the present chapter,’’ continues 
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Doctor Von Tschudi, * I made the observation that the people 
of mixed blood unite in themselves all the faults, without any 
of the virtues of their progenitors. To this general remark, 
however, the Mestizos* form an honorable exception.”’ 

‘‘'The Zambos are the most miserable class of half-castes. 
With them every vice seems to have obtained its utmost 
degree of development ; and it may be confidently said that 
not one in a thousand is a useful member of socie ty or a good 
subject of the State. Four-fifths of the criminals in the City 
Jail of Lima are Zambos. They commit the most hideous 
crimes with the utmost indifference, and their lawless propen- 
sities are continually bringing them into collision with the 
constituted authorities. 

‘*'The Chinos are but little superior to the Zambos. In- 
deed, in physical formation they are inferior to them, for they 
are small and attenuated. Their countenances are hideously 
ugly. ‘They have the negro nose and mouth, the Indian 
forehead and eyes. Their hair is black, and rough, but less 
frizzly than the mulatto. They are deceitful, ill-ternpered, 
and cruel. They never forget an offence, but brood over it 
till an opportunity, however distant, presents itself for wreak- 
ing their vengeance. They are very dangerous enemies.’ In 
conclus sion, Dr. Von Tschudi expresses his decided conviction 
of the manifest and decided inferiority of the negro, as well as 
all these mixed castes, and that in no circumstances, however 
favorable, can they ever keep pace with the progress of society 
among the whites, in knowledge, morals, or civilization. 
As in Peru, so in all the Spanish “colonies, where this amalga- 
mating process has been going on for more than three hundred 
years. Instead of resulting in one common uniform race, 
it has multiplied races to such an extent as is hardly conceiv- 
able, and by a process which seems a law of nature, produced 
additional physical, moral and intellectual deterioration by 
every additional mixture. ‘The state of these colonies, both 
before and since their independence, so different from that of 
the United States, may be in a great measure traced to the 
amalgamation of different races in one, and the purity of the 
blood of the other. Yet the free white man, the wise, intel- 
lectual white man of this Republic, is called on to become an 
accomplice in extinguishing his own race in the desperate 
hope of procreating another equal to himself. It is assuredly a 
striking proof of the affection of one who calls herself our mother, 
thus to attempt to bring the noblest of her offspring down to 


* Descendants of a white father and Indian mother. 
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this dead level of degradation. Will the proud sovereign of 
this vast empire voluntarily become the instrument of degrad- 
ing his species? Will he, whom God for some inscrutable 
purpose created different from all the rest of mankind, fly 
in the face of infinite wisdom and wilfully convert himself 
into an inferior being? ‘The aristocratic coterie of Staf.- 
ford House, descended perhaps from some of William the 
Norman’s robber knights, would spurn an alliance with what 
they deem the inferior b lood even of their own race, yet have 
the assurance to expect that any except the most degri ided of the 
people of the United States will stoop toan amalgamation with 
the descendants of African slaves, and thus become the propaga- 
tors of a race of mongrels, who, as Doctor Von 'I'schudi ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ unite in themselves all the faults without any of 
the virtues of their progenitors. ve bina people of the United 
States are great sticklers for equality among their own race 
but do not e: arry their humility so far as to lower themse Seve 
to the level of the root-diggers of the Californian Desert, the 
savages of Patagonia, or the cannibals of New Zealand and 
Africa. In this respect it must be confessed they are some- 
what aristocratic. 

Want of space for a full discussion that involves such ex- 
tensive and important consequences, prevents onr going more 
fully into this subject. But we will venture to say that who- 
ever considers it calmly and dispassionately, free from the 
stimulus of fanaticism, and the hypocris y of self-interest, 
and with an honest desire of coming to a just conclusion, will 
soon perceive that the emancipation of the slaves of the United 
States, and their admission to social and political equality, is 
opposed by insuperable obstacles. But even were it possible, 
he will see that it would be followed by consequences that 
must compel him to re: that the charges against 
the government and pe ople of the United States for not doing 
so, are not made in a spirit of candor, nor in accordance with 
the precepts of Christian forbearance. ‘The world has no 
right to call on any nation for such sacrifices of its internal 
peace and prosperity, on the ground of any abstract principle 
of natural law, nor to denounce its citizens as hypocrites, op- 
pressors, and two-legged wolves, for not voluntarily offering 
themse ee s up as victims on the altar of a philant} hropy which 
we have shown is founded on far other considerations than so- 
licitude for the general welfare of the entire human race. The 
best that can be said of it is, that its object is to sac rific e one 
race of men to another, and that its result would only be to 
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forego a certain good, in the expectation of obtaining a ques- 
tionable one; so questionable, that hitherto all experience 
has proved that it cannot be obtained by the means which the 
combined influence of Europe is seeking to impose on the 
United States ; or, failing in this, to administer perpetual fuel to 
the fires of fanaticism, until finally they set the country in a 
blaze, and sever that Union whose future destinies are so om- 
inous of the rapid decline of European ascendency in the New 
and the Old World. 

The writer of the article on Slavery wields a two-edged 
sword, and has a two-fold object : first, to aggravate the anti- 
slavery mania in Europe ; ai secondly, persuade the good 
people of the United States into a co-operation with his views, 
by indulging his fancy in depicting the deplorable influence 
of slavery on our manners, habits, morals, and religion. For 
this purpose he resorts to ‘‘ Unele Tom’s Cabin,’’ the ‘* Ameri- 
ean Abolition Almanac,’’ and the anonymous author of the 
‘White Slave,’ and ‘Slavery and the Slave-trade in the 
United States,” in order to prove that all these are at the low- 
est ebb in the Southern States. To these assertions, which 
are unsupported except by such authorities, we oppose our 
own knowledge, our own experience ; and the testimony of one 
anonymous writer is as good as another, when the facts asserted 
depend on such authority alone. 

[t is only within a few years past, that we made a tour of 
upwards of seven thousand miles, in the South and South- 
western portion of the United States, in the course of which 
we sojourned at various places both in town and country. 
The result of our observation and experience was in direct op- 
position to the charges founded > these anonymous produc- 
tions. ‘l'’o be sure our vision precede vd the late violent assaults 
on the peace, interests, and safety of the people of the slave- 
holding States, which have made it necessary for them to adopt 
a more rigid system of police with regard to their slaves, and 
to revive obsolete laws, which had long ceased to have any 
practical operation. But at the period to which we allude 
the slaves were not, as this writer asserts on the authority 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, prohibited, but encouraged to attend 
divine service on all proper oceasions. The only restrictions 
on this freedom were that they should not atte :nd night meet- 
ings or the exhortations of black preachers, who were not un- 
frequently secret emissaries of the Abolitionists. Now, how- 
ever, we learn the reins have necessarily been drawn tighter, 
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and if the slaves are subjected to severer restrictions, they have 
to thank the Abolitionists. 

Nor are they, as this writer asserts, prevented or discouraged 
from marrying, or encouraged to form illicit connections. 
Whenever a young slave desires, as the common phrase among 
them is, ‘* to have a family,” he asks permission of his master 
or mistress, and if the parties are of proper age, and of good 
habits and character, that permission is never withheld. Set- 
ting aside all considerations of kindness or humanity, it is the 
interest of the master to increase the number of his slaves. 
Whenever there is a clergyman within reach, they are married 
according to the rites of the church to which they belong; and 
if on any occasion these rites are omitted, they are married with 
at least as much ceremony as the Quakers. All this we assert 
positively from our own experience, and challenge any person 
to deny it under his own name. 

It has pleased this anonymous writer, having for his author- 
ity Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the nameless authors heretofore 
specified, to place before his sympathetic readers the condition 
and treatment of the slave of the South in the darkest colors. 
If we believe these chroniclers, he has no more rights than the 
beast of the field: that he is entirely te the protection of 
the laws, and that his master may beat, maim, or murder 
him with perfect impunity. Softly, al smen and ladies, 
softly, until we place before you a brief analysis of the statutes 
gene rally adopted in the slaveholding States for the protec- 
tion of the person of the slave as well as the rights of the 
master. 

In the first place, the slave is undér the special] protection of 
the justices of Oyer and Terminer, in every county. If charged 
with felony, he is tried before these, and to convict him, 
the court must be unanimous. If the master does not at- 
tend, as he almost always does, with counsel, the court 
assign one for the defence of the prisoner, and the owner 
pays the fee. In this respect the slave has an advantage over 
the free white man, who, when in a similar condition, may be 
found guilty, simply by a bare majority of the court. But if 
four justices are in favor of convicting, and only one for ac- 
quitting the slave, he is acquitted. 

The governor of the State may reprieveany slave under sen- 
tence of death if he thinks he has been unjustly condemned, 
or may direct him to be sold out of the State if the punish- 
ment is deemed too severe for the crime. To make sure that 
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these cases come before the Executive, the court is directed to 
cause the testimony for and against the slave to be entered on 
record, and a copy of the entire proceedings transmitted to the 
governor. 

When a slave is apprehended for any crime not punishable 
with death, he may be admitted to bail, on the ground that he 
is possibly innocent of the offence ; and for very many offences 
which would send a white man to the State Prison or Peni- 
tentiary, he is punished by a limited number of stripes. Maim- 
ing a slave, by severe beating or otherwise by his master, is 
severely punished by law, and to kill a slave is a capital 
crime. 

Being considered as personal estate, slaves may be levied 
upon for the debts of the owner. But this is restricted by 
the following qualifications: No collector of taxes, fines, for- 
feitures, assessments or poor-rates, or fees of officers, is per- 
mitted to distrain on slaves, if he can find any other property. 
In case of executions, no officer is allowed to take slaves when 
other goods are shown to him; and when so taken, the officer 
is required to support them until sold or discharged, for which 
an allowance of twenty cents a day for each slave is made. 
On the death of the owner his personal representative is pro- 
hibited from selling the slaves, unless the other part of the 
personal estate is insufficient to pay the debts and expenses, 
and in such cases only, so many slaves are sold as is absolutely 
necessary to pay such expenses. ‘There are also statutes pre- 
venting as far as possible the separation of families, and it is 
never done except in cases of absolute necessity. If they are, 
notwithstanding, sometimes separated, it is only what neces- 
sity imposes on the free white race of mankind, who are com- 
pelled to seek their fortunes far distant from each other. The 
poor Irish afford millions of melancholy examples of this, yet 
have not particularly awakened the sympathie s of the pious 
ladies of Stafford House, or the equally pious abolitionists of 
America. 

There is a statute common to all the slaveholding States, 
providing that every master or owner of a slave of unsound 
mind, or who is aged and infirm, who shall permit such slave 
to go at large without adequate provision for his support, so 
that such slave shall be de pendent on charity, trespass, or 
theft for his or her support, shall pay a fine for every such of- 
fence ; and it is made the duty of the overseers of the poor to 
provide for the maintenance of ‘such slave, to charge the mas- 
ter or owner with a suin quarterly or annually sufficient for 
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that purpose, and to recover the same by motion. These au- 
thorities are not taken from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The White 
Slave, or the American Abolition Almanac, but from the 
Statute Books of Virginia and other Southern States, and we 
especially recommend them to the consideration of the sympa- 
thizers of England, among the manufacturing population, as 
well as the pious ladies of Stafford House. 

With regard to the general treatment of slaves, which these 
anonymous writers represent as a tissue of inhuman restraints 
and still more inhuman punishments ; their domestic relations 
with their masters and mistresses; their labors, clothing and 
food, we have no hesitation in declaring that in all these they 
are far more favorably situated than the great mass of laborers 
without capital in the Northern States, in England, and in 
all parts of Europe. Even Basil Hall declares that if he had 
the power, he would not emancipate them, from regard to their 
own happiness. As a sample of the falsehoods, or at least one- 
sided misrepresentations dissiminated by these books, we refer 
to the following note to the article in B lack wood, containing a 
quotation from that infallible oracle, ‘* Slavery and the Inter- 
nal Slave-trade.” 

** The legal allowance of food for slaves in North Carolina is, 
in the words of the law, a quart of cornaday. In Georgia 
the quantity allowed by custom isa peck of corn a week. In 
Florida the usual allowance is one quart of corn a day toa 
full-task hand, with a modicum of salt. Kind masters allow 
a peck of corn a week. Some allow no salt.” Let us oppose 
to this the authority of a gentleman of the highest character 
and standing in his native State, Virginia, whose letter is now 
before us. 

‘¢ My men receive twelve quarts of Indian meal* (the abun- 
dant and universal allowance in this State), seven salted her- 
rings, and two pounds of smoked ham, or three pounds of pork, 
a week ; but generally speaking, their food is issued daily, with 
the exception of meal, and consists of fish or bacon for break- 
fast, and meat, fresh or salted, with vegetables, whenever we 
can provide them, for dinner ; or for a month or two in the 
spring, fresh fish cooked with a little bacon.” It may be said 
that this is only a solitary instance ; but as solitary examples 
of doubtful authority are relied on by the abolitionists, we 
have an equal right to quote one sanctioned by one of the most 
respectable names in Virginia as the basis of a general con- 
clusion. We, however, know from experience that there 1s 


* The slaves almost universally prefer this to wheat flour. 
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scarcely a slave in the South who does not eat either fish or 
flesh every day. 

As regards the general state of society and morals among 
the slaves, and their general intelligence, so grossly exagger- 
ated, we shall only say a few words, as it isa me t which 
eannot be brought to the test of truth by either facts or de- 
monstration. hat the slaves are more simple and unlettered 
than the generality of native white laborers of the North, we 
will not pretend to deny ; but the experience of a long life has 
taught us that knowledge is not virtue, and that the world is 
getting rather too wise to be honest. Certain it is, that their 
morals may advantageously compare with those of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe, and most especially those of the free 
blacks of the North. Crimes of a deep dye were far less fre- 
quent among them until they were ti 1ught b yy abolition tracts 
and British philanthropists that slavery is contrary to the 
law of God and the rights of nature, ‘‘ absolved them from all 
the obligations of mankind,” and that consequently they 
might steal, rob, murder, and set fire to their masters’ houses, 
with a strict regard to the aforesaid law of God and the 
rights of nature. Since this humane dogma was promulgated, 
cases of murder and arson have naturally, perhaps, become 
more frequent; but whoever has looked in upon the police 
courts of the South, will find them almost deserted in comparison 
with the horrible spectacles of vice and depravity every day 
presented by those of our Northern cities. - Let the reader go 
to that great compendium London, where all the moral virtues 
of England are represented ; or let him consult the statistics 
of crime in that country, in all other portions of Europe, and 
in the Northern States of this Union, and he will find this 
charge against both master and slaves utterly unfounded. 

We do not hold up the slave of the South as a paragon, but 
to show that owing to his condition of slavery he is under 
greater restraint and severer supervision, and this is probably 
the cause of his committing fewer crimes. We know that 
slavery is not the legitimate parent of good morals, because 
there can be no real virtue that is not voluntary. We are 
stating facts, not accounting for them. ‘The writer in Black- 
wood asserts that the state of morals and religion in the 
slaveholding States is far below that in the North, and we 
have met him on that ground, without pretending to investi- 
gate the causes by which these resuits have been produced. 

No one who has ever resided ina Southern State could fail 
to notice the decorum which everywhere prevails in the streets 
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of the principal cities and towns, and indeed everywhere. 
Even in New Orleans—which has been held up to Northern 
eyes, by abolition emissaries and fanatical preachers, as a sort 
of Pandemonium—there is infinitely more quiet, order, and 
decorum prevailing at all times, both by day and by night, 
than in the Northern cities. At no time do you encounter 
those spectacles of beastly debauchery, shameless depravity, 
rags, misery, and utter destitution of all the attributes of 
humanity, that elsewhere stalk forth under cover of night and 
darkness, to prey on others or become their prey. It must 
grievously mortify one of the friends of the entire human race 
to behold the decent, comfortable, and appropriate dresses of 
the slaves in the city of Charleston, especially the females, and 
the evidences they everywhere exhibit of exemplary decency 
and propriety of be havior. 

In addition to the law obliging the master to provide for the 
maintenance of deranged or superannuated slaves, there is in 
almost all, if not all, the larger estates of the South, a build- 
ing set apart as a hospital, to which the slaves are taken when 
seriously ill, and where they are regularly visited by the mis- 
tress ; attended by a physici ian, and careful nurses; and fur- 
nished with ever rything necessary to their condition. Those 
who are inclined to trace all the actions of men against whom 
they cherish an inveterate prejudice, to selfish motives, may 
choose to say that these attentions to slaves proceed from the 
apprehensions of the master that he may lose their services ; 
but whatever may be the motive, the consequences are the 
same, and the slave is equally benefited. It will not do to 
pry too closely into the secret impulses of the human heart ; 
and if we find the current pure, it were better, perhaps, not to 
investigate its source. We can but judge from the actions of 
men; the motives must be left to the great Searcher of hearts. 
If the noble ladies of Staflord House were only to take example 
from the mistress of a Southern plantation, we will venture to 
say their tenants and dependents would be far better off than 
they are, and would leave their motives to God. 

The writer in Blackwood does not, however, confine the con- 
tamination ofslavery to the slaves alone, but extends it to their 
masters, and generally to all the free w hites of the slaveholding 
States. With respec t to the laticr, he makes no direct c harges, 
but deals rather in sly inuendocs. He frequently repeats, with 
peculiar emotion, his favorite phrase of ‘‘ The best blood of the 
States,’’ in reference to the slaves, and no one can fail to per- 
ceive the meaning he seeks to convey. It is a broad, general 
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reflection on the character of a whole people, much more dis- 
graceful, in our opinion, to him who makes it than to those 
who are the objects of this implied calumny ; and as it is one 
of those charges not susceptible of being disproved, and not 
supported by any proof, we leave it as we find it. All we shall 
say is, that if it were true, we might safely go on to inquire 
whether its effects on the repose of domestic life and the happi- 
ness of society are not far less fatal and deplorable than the 
consequences resulting from the excesses of a passion common 
to all created beings, and which we see every day exemplified 
in rapes, seductions, and murders; in the utter destruction of 
the happiness of families; the violation of all human obliga- 
tions; and in the number of wretched abandoned children, left 
homeless and parentless, to be fostered by charity or perish of 
want. But the subject is not of the most delicate nature, and 
we leave this pious expounder of republican duties to gloat over 
his pet phrase of ‘The best blood of the country.” 

But we are warned of the necessity of coming to a close, and 
must quicken our pace. ‘The best part of the article in ques- 
tion most especially discloses the secret purpose with which it 
was written. It consists in a direct appeal to sectional feel- 
ings and sectional ambition, and is most adroitly calculated to 
stimulate the zeal of Northern abolitionists. It attempts to 
prove that slavery is the preponderating power in the Union, 
notwithstanding the example to the contrary exhibited in the 
late Compromise ; that this power is increasing, though it is 
notorious that the proportion of new non-slaveholding States is 
equal, if not greater, than slaveholding ones; that those now in 
embryo, preparing for admission, bear the like proportion, and 
that n« arly all the territory now possessed by the United States 
not yet formed into States, is composed of what Mr. Webster 
—himself an abolitionist in principle—says, “I could not take 
ains uselessly to re-aflirm an ordinance of nature, nor re-enact 
the will of God.” All know and feel that there is a much 
greater probability of slavery being gradually circumscribed 
than exte snded, and that the pretended apprehensions of this 
writer are nothing more than appeals to sectional jealousies 
and sectional ambition. 

Having finished this adroit manceuvre, he next proceeds to 
the grand denouement of the drama. Speaking of the ‘‘ pro- 
vidential cireumstances,’’ as he calls them, that have hitherto 
favored the progress of slavery in the U nited States, he asks, 
‘* For what final purpose, with a view to what mysterious end 
are they thus encouraged, and multiplied, and massed together ? 
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Is it that a more severe vengeance may at last be exacted by 
the increasing colored outnumbering the uncolored popula- 
tion? Is another Touissant, more pale-faced than the first, 
the descendant of a Washington, or inheriting in his mixed 
blood the spirit of a Jefferson, to vindicate the rights of his 
race? Or, before this arrives, are the white lords of the South 
to become at last weary of the meddling benevolence and in- 
terfering humanity of the North, and letting loose their hordes 
of desperate and unemployed poor, to overrun and subdue the 
less prepared, and less unanimous, if not less brave regions 
from whence slavery is excluded, and beside the early cradle of 
American liberty, trample it to death in its e a manhood ?” 

Other forms of retribution are conjured up by the writer 
which we are compelled to omit. It is sufficient to say, that 
he dwells on them with a degree of secret exultation pec a lie urly 
becoming in an advocate of the happiness of the entire human 
race. In conclusion, he makes a declaration that must strike 
terror into our inmost hearts. Hear it and tremble, O! 
ye reprobate Republicans! ye hypocrites! ye ‘‘ two-leg- 
ged wolves and atrabilious tyrants! ’’ ‘‘ None of our British 
parties,” he says, ‘‘can really sympathize with either of the 
leading parties in the United States.” What a terrible an- 
nunciation for our disconsolate Whigs, already reduced to the 
last extremity! What will they, what can they do in future, 
without that British sympathy and support, which has hitherto 
sustained them in all ‘ante trials? ‘They have not, with 
the exception of the great apostle of the ** hieher law,.’’ and 
his disciples, come up to the exalted standard of British 
philanthropy, and thus forfeited all title to British sym- 
pathy or British support; if John Bull or Christopher North 
should inhumanly persevere in this indifference, we confid« ntly 
predict that the W hig party is done for ever. Nay, we are not 
without serious apprehensions that it will be all over with the 
Republic, since we do not see how it can exist, without the 
paternal care of Christopher to teach us the duties of philan- 
thropy, and the indispensable exertions of the London Times to 
instruct us in the law of nations. Nothing, we fear, can save 
us but abolition and amalgamation. 

We have, as previously “hinted, omitted the examination of 
very many charges in this indictment, not because they were 
not susceptible of refutation, but because it would require a 
volume of no inconsiderable size to discuss them, as they ought 

be discussed, on great general principles. ‘The deductions 
so confidently made from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and other anon- 
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ymous fictions, on which the author has relied for most of 
his materials, are not only not susceptible of such refutation, 
but unworthy of the labor it would require were it possible. 
But there is one most important statement based on documen- 
tary evidence, which we shall especially notice : firstly on the 
ground of its being, as pretended, drawn from official sources, and 
secondly, for the purpose of showing what dependence can be 
placed on his statements, from whatever source they may be 
derived. 

‘A knowledge of this state of things,’ he says, ‘‘ explains 
why there is so large a number of restless men in these 
Southern States, ready for every emergency, and panting after 
an outlet, just or unjust, for the exercise of their festering en- 
ergies. It explains also what at first sight is very inexplicable 
on this side the Atlantic, that the whole free population of the 
slave States is actually decreasing instead of increasing, as we 
arein the habit of belteving to be the case all over the Union. 
Thus in the two censuses of 1840 and 1850, the total free 
population in the free and slave States respectively, were as 


follows :— 


1840. 1850. 
Bree States . . . . « » 9,664,865 . . « . « 13,638,528. 
lave States..o oc» » SRR .s-6..4 © OROR TK: 


‘So that while in the last ten years the population of the free 
States has increased by nearly four millions, that of the slave 
States, though Texas has been added to these in the interval, 
has diminished nine hundred thousand.”’ For this statement 
he quotes one of his ‘‘ infallible oracles,”’ ‘* The American (aboli- 
tion) Almanac.” 

Let us now refer to the last census, an official report or 
summary of which accompanies the late message of the Presi- 
dent to Congress, and which establishes the following facts :— 

That between the years 1840 and 1850 the population of the 
slaveholding States increased from 6,742,585 to 8,715,148; 
and that the ratio of increase, in what has been called the 
‘‘ coast-planting States’””—all slaveholding States—during that 
time was 33.80 per cent., and that in the “central” slave- 
holding States it was 26.53 per cent. During this period the 
ratio of increase in New England was 22.7 per cent., and in 
the Middle States, 29.72 per cent. The average increase of 
slaves during the same period was, according to the same 
official statement, 23.8 per cent. From this it appears per- 
fectly evident that the average increase of free white inhabi- 
tants of the Southern States is greater than in New England 
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and the Middle States, where no African slaves exist, and that 
the ratio of this increase is greater among the whites than the 
blacks. We presume this specimen of the accuracy of this 
writer will be quite suflicient without any further exposure. 

He had better stick to Unele Tom’s Cabin and the other an- 
onymous romances as his authorities, because for reasons here- 
tofore given their statements, though ever so false or exagge- 
rated, cannot be confuted by documentary evidence, nor in 
any way except by a positive denial. 

As to the *‘ large number of restless men”’ in the slavehold- 
ing States, every body knows there is more emigration from 
New England alone than from all the Southern States put 
together ; and as to accessions from foreign immigration, it is 
equally notorious that a very small portion find their way to 
the ‘* coast-planting,”’ and. comparative ‘ly few to the ‘ central” 
slaveholding States, so that their increase must be, in a great 
measure, independent of those causes, which we learn from the 
census, have added several millions to the population of the 
Northern and Western States. 

One word to the writer of this article before concluding. Jf 
a Scotchman, we recommend him to turn his attention and 
devote the superfluity of his philanthropy to objects nearer 
home. Let him turn his attention tothe abject and miserable 
condition of the manufacturing laborers of Glasgow, as set 
forth in the various reports of committees appointed for that 
purpose ; or let him make a pilgrimage to the Highlands of 
Scotland, where, it was lately stated in British papers, the 
people were suffering the extreme of want, and some of them 
actually perishing for lack of food.* Or let him look towards 
his neighbors in Ireland, fleeing by millions to this doomed 
country from oppression and starvation. How dares any British 
man or British woman, noble or ignoble, to aflect such deep 
sympathy for the wrongs of one race, while millions of their 
own race, their countrymen, neighbors, and dependents, should 
become at least the residuary legatees of their overflowing 
charity? Do they believe that the people of the United States, 
nay, of the world, are so blind as not to see throu: ch this flimsy 
veil of hypocrisy, and detect that mingled fee ling of antips athy 
and appre hension, that combination of jealousy and fear, which 
with such unparalleled effrontery stalks forth under the mask 
of sympathy for the wrongs of Africa? Let them look at 
home. Let them pry into the dens of misery and vice at their 
very doors. Let them devote some of their superabundant 


* See letters of Donald McLeod, lately published in the Mew York Herald. 
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wealth and superabundant charity to the alleviation of poverty 
at home, instead of ec rusading r abroad in the distant regions of 
the world, with hypocri rl y in their mouths and hearts, and the 
sword and bayonet in their hands. Then, when th y can find 
no ees or their charity at home, there may be some shadow 
of excuse for Ley nape rtinent interference with the internal 
affairs of the United States, and their denunciations of a country 
where there : more happiness and less misery than in any other 
under the sun. 

But we do not ascribe this article to a‘foreign pen. We are 
convinced from the internal evidence it carries with it, that it 
is the ge 83 of the condensed version of an American aboli- 
tionist. speaking of the United States, the phrase ology in 
many eats is precise ly that of a native, and the appe al to 
sectional feelings and jealousies is too adroitly made to come 
from any but an American. LDefective and erroneous as we 
have shown his information with regard to his statistics, he 
yet employs a smattering of knowledge with respect to the early 
histo ry of the confederation, and especially as to the springs 
to be touched in order best to awaken or aggravate sectional! 
jealousies seldom exhibited by the ignorant writers who take 
such a deep interest in our present and future welfare. We 
have scarcely a doubt that this is the very article copyrighted, 
as written in this country in order to secure the work from 
being printed by the American publish rs. It is the only 
article in the number of the Magazine in which it appea , that 
ean be ascribed to an American pen with the slightest ap- 
eeenes of probability. We think we know the man, but not 
with sufficient certainty to justify us in holding him up to the 
contempt and scorn he merits for thus becoming an instrument 
for c nilamissintinn his country and countrymen in a foreign and 


hostile journal. 
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WALK in !—survey the druggist’s store, 
Its boxed and bottled wonders, 

Sealed bags condensing ocean’s roar, 
And concentrated thunders. 


These lucifers—are passion’s lights, 
Than powder more explosive ; 

That caustic proves to petty spites 
And upstart pride corrosive. 


That opiate can soothe the mind, 
When doubts or terrors rack it ; 
And where is tonic more refined 
Than rests upon yon bracket ? 


Love philters, too, the eye may view, 
For wounded hearts, cool plasters ; 
Exhausted brains we here renew 

By draughts of ancient masters. 


Within this nutshell, marked in Greek, 
Old Homer’s Iliad resting, 

Preserves the power we vainly seek, 
By wasteful word-investing. 


All men that mighty drug have proved 
Three thousand years or nearly, 

And still its stimulus is loved, 

Its flavor cherished dearly. 


Here Jon’s elixir, shrined in gold, 
Unmanly grief’s sedative ; 


Through Christendom, the drug is sold, 


To every country’s native. 


And next stern /Escuytrs, our list 
With rocky fragments graces, 
Promethean fire in freedom’s fist, 
He now as then replaces. 


The rebel’s cordial he gave, 

And since he seething gave it, 

A thousand rocks have seen men brave 
Jove’s ire, and proudly brave it! 


Here Sappuo’s burning poison stands 
An antidote ill chosen, 

To passions, that in icy bands 

Of selfish scorn are frozen. 


And here is old ANAcREON’s wine, 
The cure for dismal vapors, 

And sparkling Horace balsam fine 
When bored by daily papers. 
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A GREAT DRUG STORE. 


“ Poetry’s a drug.” 


BooKsELLeER’s Morro. 


Lucretivs here—the very stuff 
To set a dull man thinking ; 
And here Carutuvs, brisk enough 
To set a duller drinking. 


Then Dante’s black infernal draught, 

A Lethe to the spirit, 

Whence souls that yet have idly laughed 
Dark thoughts and deep inherit. 


And gentle Perrarcn’s gilded pills 
With love of beauty laden, 

Whose perfume all the senses fills 
With visioned dreams of Aden. 


And Tasso’s mixture to be ta’en 

In full heroic measure, 

And Ariosto’s purge for pain, } 
A rare and spicy treasure. 


Next MarLow’s quaint conceits, which few 
Now care to take or pay for, 

Whose Faustus Germanized we view, 
Whose art, art’s king made way for. 


Witt. SHAKSPEARE’s universal dose, 
By which all ills are treated, 

Which can each moral pore unclose, 
Dose day by day repeated. 


And CaLperon’s refreshing fount, 
On which, our souls delighted, 
In pleasant airy circles mount, 
*Twixt dream and fact, benighted. 


And Minton, (rival of the Greeks 
Who sang Troy, sang the Titan,) 
In whose strong medicine one seeks 
The fires that burn yet brighten. 


Porpe’s acid, GoLpsmirH’s fragrant oil ; 
VoLTaire’s mercurials skeptic, 

To cure the philosophic moil, 

And clear out souls dyspeptic. 


Next Gortuer stands, in fifty vials, 
With recipes for all things, 
Unwearied chemist in his trials, 
Sublime in great and small things! 


And ScuiLier’s waters, sweet and pure, 
Yet with a gaseous bubbling, 

For mean and evil thoughts a cure, 
Half soothing, while half troubling. 
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There Burns, in canister compact, Yet so *tis taken, I’m content, 
Holds pathos bright with banter, Let whoso dare defame it. 
Deep sentiment pursuing fact, 

Like Maggie Tam o’ Shanter.’ Two other drugs of hue serene, 
Ere parting, let me mention 

A mystic drug we next behold, One HuGo named, one LAMARTINE, 

Its author’s name is—Byrron. Or ‘ Love’s supreme intention.’ 

It takes on life a wondrous hold. 

Like gripe of well wrought iron. Next, sugar plums of TENNYsSoN, 
Compacter, if not sweeter, 

It is a potent-stirring drink, And BERANGER’Ss superb bonbons, 

And with a piquant smack, too ; No food for lotos-eater ! 

It makes men doubt, it makes men think, 

It scorches humbug’s back, too. LONGFELLOW’S cooling powders, fit 
To calm the nerves excited, 

Some call it essence of despair, And Bryant’s drops, and PavLprna’s wit, 

Some deem it scoffer’s poison ; With dew of heav’n united. 


3ut in good truth, it throws a rare 
Strange light earth’s pains and joys on. Extract of Lowet1, and of Por, 
Shine in those crystal flagons ; 


And by its side, upon the shelf, Whilst stands in shade a flask below 

Is SHELLEY'S panacea ; Distilled from conquered dragons. 

The purest antidote to self, 

Love’s rectified idea. And many more, the drugs which fill 
The poet’s store, and study ; 

And whoso drinketh of that stream, Some pure as the Castalian rill, 

Shall feel his heart expanding, Some clouded, dark, and muddy. 

Shall happier live, and lighter dream, 

All sordid hopes disbanding. And as for me, in drugs I deal ; 


And only wish consumers 
That drug through all the world is sent, Would learn to buy, and not to steal, 
Though many quacks misname it ; From us poor Life-perfumers. 


HENRI DE BALZAC. 


Scarce.y two years have elapsed since Balzac, the greatest 
of novelists, ended his long labors and his short life. In the 
prime of manhood, and the completeness of success, he died ; 
truly regretted by the readers whom his fancy had enchanted, 
by the contemporaries who had acknowledged his genius. II- 
lustrious poets and men of letters accompanied his mortal re- 
mains tothe tomb. He left his fame to France, and his works to 
the world. On those works criticism can now sit in impartial 
judgment. 

Balzac is comparatively unknown out of France. In Eng. 
land or America, he is far from being either generally read or 
appreciated. Few of his works have been translated. We 
need not therefore apologize to our readers for « ssaying to give 
a brief summary of his literary merits. ‘To those familiar 
with his writings, we are sure that any attempt to popularize 
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them will be regarded as a good work. ‘To those who are 


strangers to their excellences, we shall open a mine of enjoy- 
ment for which in due time they will give us credit. 
Except Shakspeare, or to a certain degree Walter 
we know of no English writer of fiction to compare with Bal- 
zac. Bulwer and ‘Thackeray, who have both in diflerent ways 
| 
i 


been his imitators, are alike immeasurably his inferiors. | 
as much excels Thackeray in minute perce 
of social characteristics, as he surpasses 


thought, grandeur of moral conception, and power of execu- 
tion. Bulwer’s passionate scenes are often theatrical and ri- 


cs 8 fe Fire 9 ; a =e nm 
diculous: Balzac’s are ever natural, and logical. hackeray 
too often seems to grovel amid the meannesses h delights to 
describe. Balzac paints the vilest of the vile with the calm 


serenity of a man of science. who is not afraid of truth be- 
cause it is occasionally revolting. 


Before his death. Balzae’s coll ‘ted works were pul lished 
under the title of “‘The Comedy of Human Life.’ They 


form above an hundred volumes, and embrace the most perfee 
description of modern French life and manners that can be 
imagined. ‘They are professedly a vast gallery of studies from 
nature, embodied in the creations of art. They displ Ly a pro- 


found knowledge of every phase of civilized life, and a fa- 
miliarity with literature, science, and politics, of the 1 mar- 
vellous extension. Balzac is at home with the detail: "every 
yrofession and trade, with every form of religious belief, and 
‘very shade of philosophical opinion. He displays with 


rilliancy and penetration the arcana of the existence 


vaanker and the beggar, the duchess and the courteza 


sts will find themselves impartially represented in his pages. 


‘ : ° r ° . } 
‘very combination of active and passive heroism or baseness 
s analyzed in his crucible with equal care. His **Comedy” 
Sal ly Pe wt? _— + , lj tla = la r ] ve . , ' 
Sa literary microcosm, a ittie World of human specimens 
preserved it in the amber of romance. 
Ly REO ; ' SF 
SiiNely with slightest icumen an detect both in | iwel! 


and hack fey, AE Houeliat for all ‘that is aristocratic 
Bulwer is etna a bit of a coxcomb, an exclusive, a fine gen- 
tleman ; Thackeray is a palpable snob, an essential flunky. Both 
re deficient in that radical nobility of lf-r ct, which alone 
enables men to respect others. | 
qui vive to assert their own Es ition. One is continually entreat- 
ing you indirectly to remember his ancestors, the other 
lastingly impressing upon you “that he is admitted 1 
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society. We pity Bulwer; we laugh at Thackeray. In dark 
and cynical moments, we perhaps despise both. ‘The ‘‘we”’ 
here means the peer eee one Balzacians generally, not 
the poor scribblers of an article ; the sublime idealized upper 
ten of letters which imagination pictures, not the imperfectly 
developed man of actual fact which reason acknowledges. 

Balzac, as an artist, is above the pettiness of mind we have 
indicated. He can allude to a person of obscure station with- 
out a grin ora sneer. He can give a ducal pedigree without 
an internal cringe. .He leoks at both upon a level as a human 
being (one of the ordo bimana., genus homo.) "he one is not 
above, nor the other below, they are mere varieties of the orig- 
inal \dam, objects of studious | scie nce, not of personal repug- 
1ance or attraction. He is a mirror which reflects, not a lens 
which distorts. 

Balzaec’s works form a connected series. Consequently t 
same characters reappear. ‘Those which are heroes in one, in 
another perform but secondary parts. ‘Thackeray and D’Is- 
raeli have leebly tried to imitate this peculiarity. T'o the 
great master, it appears almost a necessity of his complicated 


he 


drama. So perfect is his creation of character, so distinct and 
individual each personage, that we feel it to be quite an amus- 
ing experiment to see what he or they will do amid entirely 
new circumstances and new actors. Thus we have—1. The 
great man of the province. 2. ‘I'he great man of the province 
at Paris. 3. David Sechard, in which the great man (Lucien 
de Rubempré, a young poet of weak and selfish character, 
combined with great sensibility and talent,) returns in despair. 
4. Esther, in which he is thrown into the vortex of Parisian 
life again by the agency of Vautrin, the escaped galley slave 
who had already figured inthe Pere Gortot, which has been 
well called the King Lear of modern life. 5. We have the 
last incarnation of Vautrin. And so with all his characters 

‘The above series we cordially recommend to those who are 
beginning to Balzacise, as of dn interest supe rlor perhaps to 
any novels of the age, unless it were Le Peau de Chagrin by 
the same author, the wildest, and at the same time the most 
real of all romances in which the supernatural plays a part. 
We will conelude our brief panegyric, which relentless time 
ace compel us to restrain within certain limits, by a 


and sj 
*1) : ] re 
ll convey no idea of 


rapid sketch of the plot of this tale. [t wi , 
the work, because its excellence lies mainly in its splendid 
style and marvellous accuracy of but it will faintly 
evidence the richness of imagination of the author of the 
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‘‘ Search for the Absolute,”’ ‘‘Seraphita, the Mystic Book,” and 
of the most vivid domestic and social scenes ever depicted by 
the pen of author. 

A young man—Raphael—enters a gambling house in the 
Palais Royal, stakes, and loses his last Napoleon—resolves on 
suicide, but defers his leap into the Seine till nightfall—takes 
his last look at the beauty which had ruined him, as she en- 
ters her carriage in the street, unobserved—enters a curiosity 
shop with a vague notion of distraction—sees a variety of 
wonders of art, and finally in the midst of the costly lumber, 
encounters a strange old man, the owner of the shop, who gives 
him after due warning the skin of shagreen which has the 
property of fulfilling all his desires at the expense of its size, 
which, at the same time, represents his life. Thus each grati- 
fied wish, by so much shortens the term of his existence. 
Half incredulous, he accepts the gift. Nothing happens by 
magic, but, by the strangest coincidences, all his desires are ac- 
complished. Going out, he meets a party of friends—he had 

wished a splendid “supper—they y invite him to an orgy which 
Paris alone could produce, and Balzac only describe. It is to 
celebrate the foundation of a new paper; the conversation is 
an admirable specimen of the mixture of depth and frivolity of 
French wit of the first order. After the supper, in the midst of 
the general torpor, which succeeds to the exaggerated worship 
of Bacchus, Raphael tells his previous history, which fills a 
volume, and would be matter for a dozen, to his friend Emile, 
tells of his life of study and singular privation, of the devotion 
of an exquisitely be autiful girl whom he could not, and of the 

infernal coldness of a fashionable beauty he did love, and love 

with a passion exceeding all ordinary commonplac es of com- 
monplace romances. Lastly : he tells of his recent adventure, 
and produces the skin of shagreen round which, in mockery of 
its mystic power, they trace a line upon a napkin with a pen. 

But at breakfast a notary arrives to announce that Raphael, by 
an Indian uncle’s death, is a millionaire! All overwhelm him 
with congratulations. He is silent. He eagerly measures the skin 
of shagreen by the drawing. It has shrunk visibly! All joy 
is over for him! He remembers that he had fancied himself 
consumptive. He is dying. What matters all the fortunes in 
the world to him? He rudely repulses all his flatterers, and 
obsequiously congratulating friends. He rushes away. Hence- 
forward he has but one object—to live without desires. * * 

Science itself bends before the miserable skin of shagreen. 
No tension, no pressure, will affect it, no fire will fuse it. The 
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most powerful machinery bursts in the attempt. Thrown down 
a well, it is recovered after a time, most hideously diminished 
by the intermediate gratification of its luckless owner’s desires. 
* * # Pa * ¥ ¥ ¥ 
Finally, Raphael—who had married Pauline—a type of the 
ideal perfection of woman, his early benefactress and guardian 
angel,—Raphael dies in the arms of his adored wife—vainly 
driven from his presence in his egotistical aim at prolonge d 
life—and the skin of shagreen, already diminished from the size 
of a napkin to that of a small leaf, vanishes into nothingness. 

We shall not attempt to explain the allegory, if allegory 
there be. Never did a story fascinate us, as did ‘‘ The Skin of 
Shagreen.”’ How often in Paris did we, walking over the 
bridge of the Holy Fathers from the Tuileries to the Quai Vol- 
taire, involuntarily look out for that marvellous curiosity shop 
in which science versus passion vainly pleaded to the despe- 
rate Raphael of Balzac—of Balzac, the Shakspeare of France, 
the Homer of the social epic, in the words of France’s fairest 
and noblest students—who did not disdain to adopt in their 
most exquisite reunions the names and characters of his drama 
—l’adorable Balzac ! 


THE INDIAN SORCERER’S INVOCATION. 
Scene—aA FOREST AT NIGHT. 


| A band of Indian warriors round a burning pile. They circle it three times, 
and the sorcerer comes forward and speaks :} 


Great Spirit! Master of the life of man, 

Soul of the Universe! on thee we call ! 

Thou livest in everything, in Earth, in air, 

In clouds, in thunder-storms, in silent woods, 

And chattering haunts of man,—hearing all things, 
Seeing all things, directing all things, 

Past and to come. Thou that art everything, 

And all things thee,—tell us, oh! lone and lofty one, 
What we must do for measureless reve nge! 


The Indians again circle round the pile casling in thet 
offerings, then stand in solemn silence liste ning 


Ye spirits that inhabit lonely shades, 
Where e verlasting twilight ‘holds her re ign ; 
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That love to hear the mi Inight serenades 
f 


Of whooping owls and death-bed choristers, 
That make the wl iteskins tr »mble as they li 
Their melancholy music, now come forth 

Ye dwellers in the dark, and do our bidding ! 


Hark! they come! 
See! yonder, how their fiery eyeballs glare! 
Hear how they enash their teeth, 


cm ; as ; 
In bloody expectation of the feast, 
nu e 


Ihat’s coming ere the morn—away ! 
And whet your appetites for blood ! 


Now ye crawling reptiles that abide 
In fens and bogs. or slide along the grass, 

And, like the whiteskin, sting us as ye creep ; 
Lizards, and toads, and adders, whose fork’d tongues 
Are tipped with mortal poisons—blasted race 


Appear ! 


They obey! I hear the leader’s rattle— 
They come! the heralds of the white-m in’s doom. 
Lend us your arts, ye venomed ministers 

Of our Great Spit t's wrath, that we may craw] 
And sting them while they sleep. 

Bring us your bags of poison for our arrows 
That every scratch may kill or torture them. 
Aye, venom all the air with your foul breath, 


Th it when they breathe they die! 
Hark! 1 hear their music! 


It is pure nature’s language of revenge, 
Borrowed by whitemen with their other art 
l'o imitate the serpent in his hiss 


Asin his wiles. Away! and do our bidding. 


Now ye pote if spirits of the air, 

The last and greatest of pale mischief’s tr 

Ye that inhabit fiery elements 

Where lightning is engendered, and the storms 
Mix up their black ingredients—come away ! 
Come riding on the lightning’s quivering fork ; 
Speak in the rattling thunders as they crash, 
And how! amid the whirlwind’s sweeping blast. 

Let the Earth shiver in her ague fits, 

And open her wide bosom to receive 

The race of seaborn robbers. Come! let us hear y 


Lightning and thund 


ce. a bea ie ar 
Hark! Iam answered.——warriors, all coes well. 


} ’ 


Two hours from this, von village wrapt in 
Shall wake to s] *p no more. ‘lwo h urs he ne 
These wandering imps of foam, 

Cast on our Jands by yonder bellowing sea, 
With appetites like his to gulp down worlds, 


Will for their stolen fields pay with their lives. 
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Swift as the lea sings of the mountain stream; 
Sent as serpents crawling in the grass; 

Strong as the oak that braves the whirlwind’s blast, 
And firm and faithful as the rocks ye tread on, 

Go forth, my warriors! Be bold and cunning. 
Spare not one—infants have teeth 

Ch yl bite j ! ne. Women breed youn r wt lves 
lo prey upon us. Old men give advice, 

And teach the young their wiles. 

Spare not one, that when the sun shall rise 


And | 10k abroad, nothing shall meet his eve 


But headless trunks, and bloody, hairless heads, 
W hite-roasted bones, and half-consumed flesh, 
Amid the smoking ruins of their homes. 
©! that the entire brood were now asleep 
In yo! der den of tl ieves, that at one blow 
We might redeem the red man’s do id I 
Go forth,-—our God is with us. Away, 
' 


And do our bidding! 


y 
| 


WAS THERE EVER A NAPOLEON ?* 


Arrer having been called upon by the Reverend Mr. Hawks 
to believe ina French Dauphin of Indian parentage, it is re- 
freshing to be again invited by the Right Reverend Mr. 
Whately to disbelie ve in Napoleon Bonaparte. We have to 
thank the latter gentleman most sine rely for recallir 
the recollection of our privilege as doubters, of which of lat 


we nave suilered ourselves to become quite Obliviol 


too much to expect that the reaction from our credulity will be 
as violent as the credulity was intense: and that from nearly 
believing in Mr. Williams, we shall go entirely over to a pro- 


found skepticism in Napoleon ? 

Was there ever, indeed, such a man as Napoleon Bonaparte ¢ 
The fact of his existence having been generally undisputed 
since the time at which he is represented to have lived, does 
not at all prove that he actually did exist. It was undisputed 
by the Royal Society of England that a basin of water we izghed 
no more when a live fish was put into it, than before : and 
yet, after the society had for a long time puzzled themselves 


to explain this phenomenon, some blundering ignoramus 


*Historic doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. Boston, James Munroe & 


Co. 1853. 
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amused himself by trying the experiment of weighing the 
basin before and after the fish was put in, and discovered to 
his astonishment that a fish in water did not entirely escape 
the attraction of gravitation. In the time of Copernicus it was 
undisputed that a stone dropped from the mast-head of a ship 
in full sail did not fall at the foot of the mast, but towards 
the stern, and it was not till one hundred years after the death 
of Copernicus that the experiment was tried, and it was as- 
certained that the stone thus dropped from the head of the 
mast did fall at the foot of it. 

Who are the witnesses in whose testimony we are re squire ad 
to believe in the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte? ‘The 
individuals who have been most prominent in chronicling the 
actions of this famous hero derive all their information of him 
from the newspapers of the time at which they suppose him to 
have lived, and from the records of writers immediately pre- 
ceding themselves. As the statements of the latter were of 
course drawn from the newspapers also, we will dismiss them 
from notice at once, and proceed to the newspapers them- 
selves. And what means had their editors for gaining correct 
information? We all know that the means now employed by 
editors are public rumors and private correspondents. The 
authenticity of public rumors in general is too trifling for re- 
mark. ‘The reliability of private correspondents may be in- 
ferred from the manifold and constant contradictions which 
they report to the respective journals of one another, and 
even of themselves. Correspondents, moreover, are, for the 
most part, anonymous, and no one ought to be required to put 
faith in writers who do not give their names. We regard the 
man who believes the newspapers, now-a-days, as insane, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they were any more truthful 
or respectable fifty and sixty years ago. In fact, the news- 
papers, themselves, would have us imagine that they have 
vastly improved since that time. Taking their word in this 
case, what possible credence can we put in what they then 
said? 

The great discrepancies and manifest contradictions dis- 
played in the statements concerning Napoleon Bonaparte cause 
us to doubt very strongly whe ther such an individual ever 
existed. Not only the most trivial, but even the most im- 
portant acts attributed to him by one set of historians are 
disputed by another. Some say that he charged at the bridge 
of Lodi, while others affirm that Augereau performed that 
exploit, while Bonaparte skulked behind the baggage. He is 
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said by some to have poisoned a hospital full of soldiers, while 
others resolutely deny that he was ever guilty of such an 
enormity. It is asserted by some that he conquered at Boro- 
dino, and by others that he received a most disastrous repulse 
on that identical battle-field. His character is even more in 
dispute than his actions, According to Scott, a more tyran- 
nical and infamous monster never distressed the earth. The 
Rev. Jacob Abbott has made him a subject on which he has 
recently discoursed very many pages of pious panegyric to the 
‘‘ five hundred thousand readers ” of ‘* the Giant of the Month- 
lies.’’ According to Mr. Abbott, no better christian or General 
or Emperor could have been desired by the French nation*— 
French writers will have it that he possessed extraordinary 
bravery, and military ability, while many English writers 
deny these qualifications entirely, and declared him to have 
been an arrant coward and poltroon. Amid all this conflicting 
testimony, what are we to believe? Shall we believe that 
this personage possessed at one and the same time several 
different characters, or shall we believe that there were two 
or three Bonapartes, or shall we refuse to believe that there 
was any Bonaparte at all ? 

Mr. Whately tells us of the testimony of very many respect- 
able persons, who went down to Plymouth on the arrival of 
the Bellerophon in that harbor, and saw Bonaparte with their 
own eyes, and remarks that it is not necessary to disparage 
either the eyesight or the veracity of these gentlemen. ‘I am 
ready to allow” says he, ‘“‘ that they went to Plymouth for the 
purpose of seeing Bonaparte; nay more, that they actually 
rowed out into the harbor in a boat, and came alongside of a 
man-of-war, on whose deck they saw a man in a cocked hat, 


* Nore.—We take occasion to express here our unqualified astonishment at the 
etrange and anti-republican title which Mr. Abbott has bestowed on Napoleon, 
whom he styles repeatedly asthe “Republican Emperor.” Mr. Abbott writes for a 
large body of readers, certainly not less than half a million, and we might ask it 
of him, without any apologies, to write at least like an American, even if he may 
not consider it his duty to write like a minister of peace. Nothing could be more 
dangerously insidious among our population than the employment of this phrase. 
It is precisely such a phrase as the supporters of monarchic institutions would 
delight to have circulated in every bar-room, and crowd, in the United States. 
The expression is an absurd one when it is examined, but there are very few men 
who will stop to examine it. In raising his hero to the dignity of canonization, 
Mr. Abbott might have spared this additional lever. According to Mr. Abbott, 
an emperor may be a republican-emperor, provided he usurps the empire, where- 
as, if he be born to it, he is onlya common vulgar despot, and deserves to be 
made to abdicate. The morality of such a distinction is quite beneath a respect- 
able historic writer. But we do not complain so much of this, as of the use of an 
expression so utterly incompatible with truth and with the spirit of our institu- 


tions, 
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who, they were told, was Bonaparte. This is the utmost point 


to whi h this testimony 0e8 5 whi nce the 2V ascerts Line d that this 
man in the cocked hat, had gone through all the marvellous 
and romantic adventures with which we have so lone been 


amused, we are not told. Did they perceive in his physiog- 
nomy, his trne name, and authenti : histo ry? ‘Truly this evi- 
denc: such as country people elve one ior a story of ap pari- 
tions: if you discover any signs of incredulity, they triumph- 


antly show the very house which the ghost haunted, th 
identical dark corner where it used to vanish, and perhaps 
even the tombstone of the person whose death it foretold 
Jack Cade’s nobility was supported by the same irresistible 
kind of evidence; having asserted that the eldest son of 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, was stolen by a beggar- 
woman, became a brick-layer when he became of age, and was 
the father of the supposed oak Ca ade : one of his e ympanions 
confirms the story by sayings ‘*Sir, he made a chimney in my 
father’s house, and the bricks are alia at this day to testify it, 
therefore deny it not.” 

The wonderful accounts which we have of this individual, 
called Napoleon Bonaparte, are of themselves sufficient to 
cause us to doubt his existence. By the nature of our mental 
constitution, we cannot believe anything which seems to us to 
be improbable ; and yet what can be more improbable than 
the career of Napoleon Bonaparte. He lays waste the entire 
continent of Europe, and treats the monarchs of its various 
kingdoms with every possible disrespect, and yet we find both 
the people and their rulers forming alliances with him, and 
joining in endeavoring to augment his prosperity. He does 
nothing in an ordinary manner or by halves. His battles are 
all great battles, he overturns empires in a day, and builds 
them up again as readily. When he is conquere vd he is totally 
overthrown, and yet his defeats make no manner of ’ diflerenc: 
in his progress, or in the estimation in which he is held. 
He loses an army in Egypt and goes back to France a vaga- 
bond, to be transformed at once into a ruler. He loses another 
army in Russia, and the I’rench peop le immediately give him 
a third. He loses this at Lei sipsic, and thoy supply a fourth, 
and finally a fifth which he loses at Wate rloo, and there is no 
knowing how m: iny more they would have furnished him, had 
he not just then been carried off to a remote island, and 
guarded during the rest of his life by a squad of British sol- 
diers. We are also told that after having been the means of 
decimating the French nation, they would still have risen in 
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his favor and brought him home again, had they not been kept 
down by the rest of Eur pe. How can we compel ourselves 
to believe such wild improbabilities ? 

Mr. Whately’s Historic Doubts, of which we have given an 
imperfect abstract form a very clever satire on Hume’s * Argu- 
ment Against Miracles,” were originally composed to an- 
tagonize the influence of that celebrated treatise. Its revival] 
at this time—for the American publishers are now printing 
the fourth edition from the eleventh London edition—with 
postse ripts s adk led by the author bearing on recent events, shows 
that the ingenuity and delicate satire of the work are fully ap- 
preciated by the public. We have read Historic Doubts rela- 
tive to Columbus and Charlemagne, wheh were highly amus- 
ing; and the arguments by which King Alfred is proved to 
have been an imaginary character, are well worth the atten- 
tion of a leisure hour; but this essay of Mr. Whately’s, whethe: 
as regards the native interest attaching to the subj ct, or its 
satirical and effective travesty of the disquisition of lume, or 
its ingenuity and mock-gravity, is much superior to any other 
production of its kind which has, as yet, come in o our way. We 
ean confidently recominend it as an antidote to the clever 
myths touc ching the long-lost Capet, which Messrs. H inson and 
Hawks have rec ently re-vamped with so much—and with such 
amusing—ec/at. 

One of the latest postscripts to the Historic Doubts, suggests 
an additional doubt as to the probability of future confidence 
being placed in the present chroniclers of the French empire, 
and with the reader’s permission we will use it as a postscript 
to this article :— 

The public has been of late much interested, and not a 
little bewildered, by the accounts of many strange events said 
to have recently taken place in France and other parts of the 
Continent. Are these accounts of such a character as to allay, 
or to strengthen and increase such doubts as have been sug- 
gested in the foregoing pages. 

‘We are told that there is now a Napoleon Bonaparte at the 
head of the government of France. It is not, indeed, asserted 
that he is the very original Napoleon Bonaparte himself. The 
death of that personage, and the transportation of his genuine 
bones to France, had been too widely proclaimed to allow o!| 
his re-appearance in his own proper person. But ‘ uno avulso, 
non deficit alter.’ Like the Thibetian worshippers of the 
Grand Lama—who never dies, only his soul transmigrates into 
a fresh body—the French are so resolved, we are told, to be 
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under a Bonaparte, whether that be a man, or a ‘ system,’ that 
they have found, it seems, a kind of new incarnation of this 
their Grand Lama, in a person said to be the nephew of the 
original one. 

‘¢ And when, on hearing that this personage now fills the high 
office of President of the French Republic, we inquire—very 
naturally—how he came there ; we are informed that several 
years ago he invaded France in an English vessel—the English 
having always been suspected of having Bonaparte ready, like 
the winds in a Lapland witch’s bog, to be let out on occa- 
sions—at the head of a force, not of six hundred men, like his 
supposed uncle, in his expedition from Elba, but of fifty-five (!) 
with which he landed at Boulogne, proclaimed himself Em- 
peror, and was joined by no less than one man. He was, ac- 
cordingly, we are told, arrested, brought to trial, and sentenced 
to imprisonment : but having some years after escaped from 
prison, and taken refuge in England, he thence returned to 
France. Awnp so the French nation placed him at the head of 
the government. 

‘ All this will, doubtless, be received as a very probable tale 
by those who have given full credit to all the stories I have 
alluded to in the foregoing pages”.— Historic Doubts, page 66. 
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THE ‘“ RAPPERS.” 


Tue contrast decidedly odd is ; 
A critical reasoner finds 

First, “ spirits’ gone out of their bodies, 
Then “ mediums” out of their minds! 


Too deep for the miners and sappers 
Of letters the secret, mayhap, 

Why all the professional rappers, 
In Wall street, are—not worth a rap. 


But what, in this mystical knocking, 
Our reason most staggers and shocks, 

Is to find that a marriage provoking, 
Erst Eresus wedded to Nox. 


And another strange fact in these knocks is, 
That those who our citizens dish 

Are avowedly cunning as Foxss, 
And slippery—even as Fisu. 
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POLITICAL NIGHTMARES, 


Ler us talk. Let us be merry! This is a holiday article 
Our editor in chief has promised to wink at trifles. We are 
to be regarded as reviewers on furlough, with unlimited ideas 
to spen: d just as we see fit. W e are emanc ipated slaves of 
the lamp—literary “ fillibusters ” for am night only—political 
rangers bound to hit some ‘thing by dint o f firin ig at everyt thing. 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen !—we say ladies, because even 
ladies may read polities such as we develope. Our show is 
ready—the monsters are dressed up—the admission is ten 
minutes’ patience, and the exhibition is worth three courses 
of Thackeray’s lectures, and a dessert in the bargain. 

Do you see that lady asleep? Her name is Europa. She 
is old enough to be in her dot tage, but being a goddess, is 
still, technically speaking, afine girl. Her pale beauty bears 
the trace of many passions. She has lived, and seen some 
trouble in her time, and has been accustomed to the best 
society, and the most awful domestic dissensions. She has 
now fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion. Nations and conti- 
nents are like men, they must sleep off t mg fatigues; andshe 
has been up late o’ nights, dancing the dance of death for 
some time past. Now, for a brief space, she snatches an 
uneasy slumber, and dreams—dreams horribly—or rather, let 
us say, is dominated by an insane nightmare. Monsters and 
absurd phantoms dance before her vision. Well may she 
laugh and groan by turns at the outrageous carnival of revo- 
lution! Behold the goblin drama! 

The first scene is laid in France, time, 1848. A fat sh /p- 
keeper with an umbrella and a head like a pear, is seated on 
athrone. His name is Louis Phillip pe. a is the reputed 
offspring of an Italian jailor, and is no more a Bourbon than 
you are, or than Ele: azar Williams. No matter; there he is. 
The throne was put up at auction to the greatest liar. Louis lied 
highest, and there he i is, and has been for seventeen years 
His house of business is at the Tuilleries. He is a sleepi ing 
partner in the firm: of Rothschild & Co.: he dabbles in rail- 
ways, works the telegraph, and makes investme nts in Spanish 
liquori ice in — to set up his son Montpensier in trade. It is 
said that the old chap has saved no end of money, and thatever y 
state on the face of ie e earth is in debt to him. The amount 
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of his funds is reported ata fabulous figure. Nobody knows how 
many old stockings full of odd silver he has secreted around. 

3ehind his chair stands his head clerk, Guizot, a grave, satur- 
nine little Jew, as cool as an iceberg and as cunning asthe father 
of lies. But heserves a master who would outwit the d—1 him- 
self, and therefore of course outwits Guizot. So cunning is 
Louis that he finally overreaches himself. He becomes b: ank- 
rupt at the very acme of his fortune. The last feather breaks 
the camel’s back, and he and Guizot lay it on. Smash goes 
the camel, and down tumbles the firm of Louis Phillippe & 
Co. Valmy and Jemappes won’t save him, though he has 
been telling everybody, any time for the last seventeen years, 
how he fought at either for the old republic in the days of 
Robespierre the incorruptible, until he (L. P.) ran aw: ry along 
with General Dumouriez, and gave lessons in French to young 
gentlemen. but that was long, long ago, when he was a boy; 
and as his supposed father was bel reader 1 in consequence, he 
had better have said less about it. 

In the next scene, we see an old gentleman—one Mr. Smith 
—cutting across country in an a bsurd manner, ern a hat, 
and with no money in his pocket, but still instinct rely clute bs 
ing an umbrella. We, who are in the secret, bane of course 
that this unfortunate old Smith is no less a personage than 
an ex-king of the French running away from his ¢ ‘reditors. 
He owes several millions, and the Parisian bourgeois always 
hate a man who will not pay his debts, especi: lly when he 
is a king, and has an immense salary, besides unlimited per- 
quisites. He had better have followed the old maxim of 
honesty the best policy. He had better have robbed less and 


reigned longer. He had better have let people give reform 
dinners, even at the hazard of their getting drunk and kicking 
up a row afterwards. But he did not do it, and he is now 


Mr. Smith, running away to England to die obscurely at a 
poor relation’s house, in a very miserable and undignified 
manner. As for head clerk Guizot, he sees that some facetious 
dog has dipped his finger in red paint and smeared up 
“Death to rogues ” on the door of his office, so he takes the 
hint, changes clothes with his flunkey, and performs the 
operation vulgarly known as “ absquat tulating ” in an equally 
undignified manner, affirming, like his master, that he, too, 
isan Englishman, and that his name is W alker. 

Meanwhile the Parisians are up and fighting. They are in 
the Tuilleries, which they have taken by “storm, owing to the 
fact of everybody running away, instead of defi nding them, 
and they are in very high spirits, wondering what next to do. 
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Two editors of the Democratie Pacifique, one an Irishman, the 
other a Frenchman, are seated at a table, signing proclamations 
of the Republic on their own responsibility. ( rovernments pro- 

visional are being got up at all the newspaper offices. Jules 
Janinand Paul de Kock are quarrelling as to who shall be presi- 
dent. Thiers, like alittle monkey, sits crouched up in a corner 
till the fighting is over—Lamartine is making aspeech in the 
house of deputies. Luckily he and his friends make a rush 
and arrive first at the Zotel de Ville. Albert Ouvrier and 
Louis Blanc astonish the self-elected government by dropping 
upon them through a skylight, and establish themselves at one 
end of the table in the council-room. Albert Quvrier con- 
siderately heightens his little friend’s seat by means of a pile 
of MSS. whie h the great (minded) organizer of labor luckily 

earries under his arm. The repub lic is established. E very- 

body is happy in the expectaticn that every impossibility will 
be immediately performed. The government declare their 
intentions of going through a course of political miracles 
right off, and ‘ Liberty, Eyuality, and Fraternity” are inau- 
gurated on all the walls eid public buildings. Speculators 
in pigments realize money, and house- “painters have a good 
time. Vive la Republique, dem ocratiq we et sociale ! 

Everybody is a republican—is, was, and ever will be a 
republican. Thiers is a republican; so is De Laroche- 

jaquelein; so is Alexandre Dumas ; so is Mademoiselle 

Vavhel so are all the nobility in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and all the bankers in the Chausée D’Antin, and the Jews 
in the Palais Royal (now ational), and the porters and the 
coachmen, and the chiffoniers and the pickpockets, they 
are all remarkably republican, and fraternise immensely 
on the strength of it. 

Lamartine, as hero of the farce, makes speeches of prodi- 
gious eloquence. His images are infinite, his facts invisible. 
Ledru Rollin, in his character of Robespierre-Danton-Murat 
cum-Mirabeau the second, shows plenty of force, with a 
woful paucity of strength. George Sand writes his procla- 
mations and smokes cigars with him in midnight conclave. 
Armand Marrast, of the “ National,” makes hims self generally 
useful, and finally edits—we mean presides over—the na- 
tional asse mbly. ‘Cremieux does himself justice as minister 
of that department. Arago, the astromoner, makes astro- 
logical calculations and guides the navy by the stars, besides 
predicting future events for his colle 2agues, Who do not believe 
1im. Above all, Louis Blanc sits in state with his committee 
of workmen at the Luxembourg, and erganizes labor by dint 
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of industriously doing nothing; whilst those who have no 
better occupation help him to do it, ant d draw two francs a 
day from the national workshops in which nobody works. 
The Assembly meets---a republican assembly—but the 
miracles somehow hang fire. Republicans in oftice are not 
half so democratic and social as they “used to was.” 


Lamariine has done little except talk, Ledru has done noth- 
ing except fuss and bluster, Louis Blane has done nothing 


except disorganise. cola tag is not rich, everybody has 


not got a place, everybody unfortunately could not be 
elected to the ass¢ mbly and tw Tenty -five francs a day. There 
scontent. Barbes and Blanqui are 


is a general feeling of di l 


at their clubs, very fierce and very much in favour of 
cades. Proudhon is great in paradox. He is a portentous 


} ) 
Darrl- 


logician. He throws up a phrase in the air and catches it 
backhanded: and balances contradictions on the tip < f his nos¢ 
to the great edification of his disciples. He knows he is th 


deepest man in France, ¢ a stg does not care who else knows it. 
He starts the People’s Bank without capital, and, by way of 
encouraging shareh Td rs ee Is peo ple candidly that property 
is theft. Of course his propositio - is joyously received, with 
the inevitable ae that theft must, in consequence, be 
property. A principle on which many individuals act without 
ceremony, and with great relief to their consciences. The 
minds of men are ina ferment. A spark is thrown anda 
fresh blaze is the result. The revolution of June breaks out, 
and Cavaignac makes his appearance as di 

We now witness the singular phenomenon of one set of 
men desperately fighting for liberty without knowing what 


— 
+ 


liberty means, and another desperately fighting for order and 
society —that 18, place and pow r for themselves a cainst the 
very men to whom they owed their position. The heroe 3 of 


February are sl 


« 


t di wn as rebels in June. Paris is in a 


| 
state of siege. Liberty is sick, she is confined to he r room. 
ITer name is still on the: walls and in the newspapers, that is 
all. Cavaignac governs France. <A second-rate Algerian 


general puts da gran de nation under martial law. He shows 
neither talent, republican feeling, nor audacity, and he ex- 
pects that France will elect him president. Poor man! he 
is neither admired, respected nor feared. He has done 
nothing—nothing but crush. Any one can be a brute-force 
military tyrant. However, Cavaignac paves the way for his 
master in the liberticide art. The name of Napoleon is 
uttered, and at the talismanic sound up rises Louis Bonaparte, 
president of France—elected by universal suffrage ! 
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C ee ic descends through a trap-door, and, coming up 
the back stairs behind the scenes, quietly resumes his place 
as a simple member of the assembly. As he does so, he nods 
to Lamartine. But nobody takes ‘the trouble to notice the 
fact. The poet and the general are fossil statesmen already. 
As for Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane and Co., with Proudhon, 
taspail the che mist, and the rest of them, they are all e ither 
in exile or in prison long ago. Ledru and Blanc are of course 
very much disgusted at not finding themselves dictators, and 
at the world not t: aking them for Mirabeaus and Robe *splerres 
They look very small, particularly Louis Blanc. 

The gratitude of repub lies—especially to men who have 
failed to do anything for them! Lamartine is not even 
elected to the new Legislative Assembly! He only gets in 
through an accidental vacancy. 

Meanwhile, let us regard the scene which takes place on 
the election of the President. A man with a narrow fore- 
head, cadaverous, bony countenance, mainly consisting of 
two cavernous eyes, a large nose and a thick pair of mous- 
tachios, ascends the tribune and takes the oath required by 
the constitution with theatrical solemnity. At the same 
moment he makes a secret reservation, and that is, to keep 
the oath as long as it may be convenient, and not one instant 
longer. Oaths are becoming ridiculous. Perhaps fifty years 
hence they wiil be ac ‘counted an exploded barbarism. Of 
course Louis Napoleon Bonaparte immediately commences a 
war to the knife against the constitution he has sworn to. 

It has been well said by Victor Hugo, the poet, ex-peer of 
France, republican orator and journalist, who now appears 
upon the stage, that Louis Napoleon had a great talent for 
silence. In truth, he establishes himself at the E lysee, eats, 
drinks, and makes merry. Reports go about thi at he is an 
imbecile, a drunkard, a conte mptibie de bi iuchee. Meanwhile 
he wants money, and gets it voted by the assembly. Chan- 
garnier, commander-in-chief of the army, boasts of his power 
and defies the president. He is dis carded like an ill-behaved 
lackey. The president is chief of the state—there is no dis- 
obeying hae without disobeying the constitution. The 
assembly is itself entangled in the same web. With a dire 
foreboding of its fate, it can do nothing. It struggles in its 
toils, but escape is impossible. Thiers cabals, Napoleon is 
silent. Emile Gir: ardin, the hero of journalists, proves, 
reasons, attacks; he is answered by silence. Victor Hugo 
makes splendid orations and writes unanswerable p amphlets 
—without an answer. One night Cavaignac, Thiers, (who 
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as usual shows the white feather) Changarnier, and a host of 
other leaders of the quasi republic, which everybody was 
only anxious to upset in his own particular way, are seized 
uietly by the police and popped into prison. The 1848 
republic is defunct. eguiescat / 


La Jiberté va faire son deuil 
Et descendra 

Dans son cercueil 
Montalembert* 

L’enterrera. 

Et qui vivra 

Verra cela 

Et Bonaparte chantera 
Halleluia! 


Behold a coup d’état—freely translated, a political earth- 
quake. Cabals, generals, journals, able editors, as Carlyle 
calls them, poet statesmen, philosophe rs, soci lis t prop he ts, 
fraternal anti-capitalist associations—all disappear amid b lue 
fire at the command of one dexterous stage machinist ! 

Louis Napoleon, in the name of “ my uncle,” and by the 
bayonet of his Pretorians, establishes a new reign of terror. 
He shoots a few thousand people of all ranks, ages, sexes, and 
isms; and he has “ done the trick.” Paris is tranquil—that 


‘ ; « 
is, the people are frightened. Louis Napoleon & Co. have 
jumped into Louis Phillippe’s boots. France is theirs, the 


budget is theirs, eighty millions of franes (besides pe rquisit es) 
are theirs, and thi rty tive millions Frenchmen are their sl: aves, 
thralls, villeins, helots, serfs, vassals, ‘niggers,” no mé itter 
what you call them, they are the Leh ugenen, “the property 
of the victors wi et armis. The battle is won. 

The conqueror carouses in private with his henchmen. 
There is prime-minister Persigny, the familiar demon, whose 
original name was Snooks, or its French equivalent. There 
is Maupas, the valet, now minister of police, there is D’Ar- 
naud, the ruffian, there are several other desperate adventur- 
ers, men with waxed moustachios and unpaid tailor’s bills, 
fellows of pluck, and some talent for diplomacy, quite as 
good, though not quite so respectable as Thiers & Co. —— 
all, there is De Morny, brother of the President by the 
mother’ s, and in all probability by the father’s, side also, now 
Grand Cross of the Legion of ‘Honor (2) and anything else 
he likes to call himself—except Emperor. 

The victorious clique laugh over their wine. The way in 


* The Count de Montalembert made grand beadle by the Pope. 
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which some fifty subordinate agents of police, who were sent 
to raise a sham barricade got shot by the tipsy soldiers in 
mistake, is a first-rate joke. The elec ‘tion by universal suf- 
frage is still better. The apochryph: ul seven million majority 
is at least as funny as the lottery of the ingots @or. It is 
better fun than bet ting on English race-courses, by a long 
score. Louis Napoleon is Prince President for ten years. 
He is absolute master of the lives and finances of his country. 
It is really considerate of him to let them down by degrees. 
But he cannot wait long ; the old corps of the Dix- Decembrists 
is trouble some, the army and its bribes are expensive, a tour 
in the provine es, a systematic police arrangement, and—the 
empire is procl: me A a election at which nobody 
takes the trouble to vote, gives another phantasmal majority of 
eight millions in a country where there are not eight millions 
of men capable of wi king to the polls! and not six millions 
who possess the requisite legal qualifications for voting! and 
the first act of the farce is concluded. Long live Nap oleon 
III! Never mind about Napoleon II.—ask no questions, the 
press is silent, literature is paralysed, genius is banished, 
France is electro-biologised. A man of brass is on the throne. 
Europe is tranquil. America vociferates her indignation and 
withe ring contempt. But France is gagged. Of all the 

“ solutions ” offered, she has chosen none. The French E: agle 
is but a dunghill cock after all! 

And has France really lost anything? Perh: aps not. She does 
not understand liberty. She is the prey not of one, but of half 
a million tyr ants, Her ene rgies are utte rly crushed, and her 
finances — d by a contpaline’ system of Bureaucracy 
which remains the ame under all governments. To show 
what French Repul lic anism is, the last re public did not even 
abolish passports, one of the greatest engines of despotism, 
and at the same time one of the most annoying interferences 
with individual liberty. The Frenchman of to- -day is a two- 
legged animal, under the surveillance of the po lice. There 
are one hundred thousand persons, more or less, in the pay 
of the police at Paris alone. When they have nothing bet- 
ter to do, they spy and report upon one-another. Perhaps 
the vo Louis Napoleon rules them is ppoetecly because 
he is not a Frenchman. And be it remembered, the old 
Napoleon was a Corsican, and Louis Phillippe an Italian. 
Louis Phillippe brought corruption, as he imagined, to per- 
fection. In a country where there were moré¢ » pli iwcemen than 
electors, he considered himself secure of a majorsty: Louis 
Napoleon having reduced corruption to an absolute system 
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under a nominal régime of universal suffrage, dispenses with 

electors altogether. He not only governs, but votes. I am 
the State, said Louis XIV. The State is mine, says Louis 
Napoleon. 

And now since public opinion is absolutely silenced in 
France, it is asked whether the nation is satisfied? It is 
replied that they detest their tyrant and loathe their bondage, 
but they are impoverished and exhausted. They cannot 
afford another revolution at the moment. They wait their 

opportunity. Perhaps there will be war. War will produce 
powerful Generals, one of whose popularity may reach its 
culmin: ition, just as Emperor Louis has exhausted the last 
relics of the old Napoleon tradition. In St. Domingo, in 
Sonora, already has the hostility of this pseudo-Napoleon 
begun to show itself. Woe to him should he tempt the 
wrath of the free eagle of the West! Woe to him should he 
invade England! A sub-marine telegraph unites the two 
countries. Almost every Englishman knows the current state 
of French affairs. To the French inhabitants of Paris, where 
nearly 100,000 English are domiciled, England is re as 
great a mystery-as America. French vanity and egotism 
reserve the race in happy ignorance of all things ont of 
Prsnee. What was said of the emigrés who returned after 
the fall of Napoleon le grand, may fairly be said of the whole 
nation since the first revolution: “They have neither learned 
nor forgotten anything.” Therefore Napoleon le petit is 
Emperor. Therefore an invasion of England is the French- 
men’s cherished monomania. 

Happy are the Cabetian philosopiers who, escaping from 
all these horrors, have doubtless found in that Texan Iearia an 
earthly par: adise of social perfection far from the ¢ corruption 
of Europe, far trom the bayonets of Napoleon! 

And now the ex-captain of Swiss artillery, the ex- pr isoner 
of Ham, the ex-socialist writer of the “ Extinction of Pauper- 

ism,” having practically illustrated the adage that charity 
begins at home (and us ually stops there), clothed in “ purple 
and fine linen,” as tonishes the weak mind of Europe by 
spectacles of imperial luxury of more than regal splendor. 

Titles, orders, pensions, dignitie s and monopolie s are flying 
in all directions. All France is on its hands and knees, eager 
to participate in the munificent scramble, not perceiving that, 
as it grovels on all fours to pick up the royal largess, the Im- 
perial Juggler is quietly standing be hind and picking the 
p' cket of his aie. 

The empire is peace. So says N apoleon III., and so says 
Rothschild the great; the Gr and Llama of European political 
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religionists. They work the telegraph! They speculate in 
stocks which go up and down like the handle of a pump, and 
bring up a rush of liquid gold at every new effort of suction. 
The iitie! ters spec ‘ulate, the ministe ai friends speculate, the 
cousins of the minister’s friends speculate, the mistresses of the 
cousins of the minister’s friends speculate, everybody specu- 


lates! banks are started, railways are conceded, gambling 
houses are established. To the victor: as nol! The 
wolves are in the fold. They eat till the are gorged, and 


revenons & nos moutons is still the cry! 

Even the poor artists are not to be spared—those artists are 
hardened republicans. Field-marshall Jerome, ex-king of 
Westphalia, wants a palace; the exhibition building in the 
Palais royal must come down. The artists paid for it. No 
matter, these poor princes must have some place to live in. 
Even if the E wee ror in his magnificence should, out of the 
public money, build them another hall of art; it will cost 
him less than it did the poor artists, for his gold is lighter, 
and it will not come out of his own pocket 

France is tranguil. It has enough to do to meet its bills 
and pay its taxes. Couriers are scouring Europe in search of 
a royal bride worthy of the Imperial alliance. His hand and 
crown—his hand still red with the slaughter of his late fellow 
citizens, his crown of yellow brass that vainly apes she nobler 
metal of the Cesars—are hawked, like the MS. of a bad 
comedy, from one tinsel monarch’s court to another—by all 
rejected. The petty tributaries of Russo-Austrian despotism 
shrink trembling from alliance with the audacious upstart, 
whose empire, coming like a visa ow, may also so dep art. 
They dread to ascend ina political ball oon without ar ror 
a safeguard against explosion. In despairing pique, the mor- 
tified Emperor adopts a last and most humorous po licy. He 
will marry for love! Interesting, sentimental young man, he 
is not yet fifty years of age. Life still has its poetry. An 
Imperial Romeo is in no danger of being long without a 
Juliet ! 

And thus he stands—we have his portrait before us, with 
one hand in the a of the people, one arm round the 
waist of his Dulcinea, one foot upon crus shed liberty of the 
press, and one heel pra a to dust the constitution to which 
he swore, and the black records of his perjury, with ae 
upon his lips and military vanity swelling beneath his brows 
—with the jingle of parasite flattery filling his ears from below, 
and above him the dark silent Nemesis, whose secret is the 
secret of the gods ! 
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IDOLS, LIONS AND POODLES. 


From the earliest ages of the world mankind have been 
prone to idolatry in some form or other. The Magi worshipped 
the Sun, the Greeks a wooden Block, the Br: ihmins a Monkey, 
the Chinese a Josh, the Calmucks a Bear, the Egyptians a 
Bull, and the Israelites a Golden Calf, in which they have 
been followed by all Christain nations, especially in this age 
of progress. 

The people of the United States, generally—and most 
especially those who lead the van in the society of our great 
cities—are in like manner much given to idolatry ; but they 
neither worship the Sun, the Josh, the Bear or the Bull, 
though they have a decided propensity to the Golden Calf. 
Their most fashionable deity, however, is the “ Lion,” who, 
not being a native of the country, is, on that account, held 
in the highest estimation. Whether the Lion in the Ass’s 
skin, or the Ass in the Lion’s, is not of much consequence, 
provided he puts on a bold face, and roars with good empha- 
81S. 

The Lion, however, most in request, is . two-legged Lion, 
whose form and attributes are somewhat different from the 


} 


royal beast, — o, by right divine—that is, by right = the 
stronge st—reions de spotically over all four-legged animals. He 
is without a tail. even to his coat, and carries his mane on his 
chin or up per lip, al md “mena both. As to claws, like the 
amorous Lion in the fable, it being his practice to make love 
to every woman he site, married or single, he cuts them 
close, lest he should frighten or scratch them. Though 
rather fond of the flesh, he cannot be strictly called a carniv- 
erous animal, and setting aside his enormous appetite for 
chicken salad, oysters, champagne and other comestibles 8, 
is as harmless as Nic Bottom. When he roars it is as 
a “sucking dove,” and the ladies always say, “Encore! let 
him roar once more.” These Lions differ in many respects 
from the four-footed species, for so far from fearing the crow- 
ing of a cock, they keep theme selves awake almost every night 
to hear it, for it is their favorite music. In one thing, how- 
ever, there is astrik ing resemb lance between the two and four- 
segeed Lion, for the former is always accompanied by a jack- 
all, who attends him in all his foraging expeditions and comes 
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in for a small ray of his reflected glory at least, if he gets 
nothing more substantial. 

These Lions are formidable rivals to the Poodles, and we 
have heard of several ladies, both married and single, who 
have been so distracted with contending emotions in making 
a choice between them, that they fell into a decline, and were 
obliged to visit Paris for their health. At present, like Caesar 
and Pomp ey, they are disputing the empire of the world of 
fashion, and it is apossile to tell which will finally wield the 
sceptre, the Lion or the Poodle. We, however, will bet on 
the Poodles, because the ladies can carry them in their arms 
or in their laps without scandal, which they cannot do with 
the Lions until they have fairly establis hed the ri ights of wo- 
men on a solid foundation. 

The Poodle has various other advantages over the Lion. 
He is much more domestic in his habits and constant in his 
attachments, and when sick takes his physic without making 
wry faces, whereas the Lion makes a terrible ado on s uch 
occasions, and any lady would probably lose his affections for 
ever who should administer a dose, except, perhaps, a home- 
opathic pill. He is, moreover, a vac harmless little animal 
who, though he growls occasionally, scarcely ever bites except 
when eating; while, on the contrary, the other is a eoreneg 
ous sort of a brute and would make no bones of destroying 
the peace of a whole ow rather than forego any gr: ati fica- 
tion of his own. There is, however, a liff 
opinion in regard to the intel lligence of the two rival species. 
Some think the Lion, others the Po dle the most sensible. 
The first has undoubtedly a greal advantage in having the 
gift of speech, and thus being able to express Sis ideas with the 
aid of gesticulation; but to this the advocates of the Poodle 
reply that the gift of speech is of little or no advantage to 
man or beast, unless he has ideas and thoughts to express, just 
as teeth would be a superfluity wihoet the capacity of eating. 
It is, moreover, alleged in behalf of i Poodle. that he has 
four legs, whereas the other has but two, and that according 
to the inflexible law of numbers four is equal to twice two; 
“Argal” as Touchstone says, one Poodle is equal to two Lions. 
There is much reason in this, since if the Poodle were to lose 
two of his legs he would have two left, while the Lion would 
have none. On the whok, as previously y hinted, we are in- 
clined to believe the Poodle the superior animal, wad that in 
the end he will get the better of the Lion. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the genus Lion—or 
rather of the most numerous species which is to be found in 


great diiference of 
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the United States, where they greatly abound, most especially 
in our great emporiums. But there are several varieties 
which merit the attention of the zoological student. For 
example, there is the noble Lion—par excellence—the Lion 
of rank or title; the Lion of fas se - and the Lion of litera- 
ture, who has been well put ffed up by foreign critics, and has 

a European reputation,” without which no man can be a 
ted rary Lion, except on the smallest possible scale. It being 
a “fixed fact,” as Mr. Cushing said, that prophets have no 
honor in their own country. All these varieties come to the 
United States to be honored; and all our fellow-citizens who 
wish to become prophets must seek honor abroad. But let 
us proceed to a separate and distinct analysis of all these 

varieties. 

The Lion of rank and title is, on the whole, the highest in 
our estimation, and has the most worshippers among us, unti- 
tled plebeians, especially the females, who being all ladies, 
and their fathers and husbands all sovereigns, in our opinion 
should hold themselves above this inferior species of noble 
Lions. But, from some unaccountable caprice, no sooner does 
one of these come among us than the good folks, especially 
the high ton, run after him as if he were a prodigy or a mon- 
ster. They absolutely run him down, stare him out of coun- 
tenance, if he has the least parti cle of modesty, and to all 
appearance, it is not his fault if he has not as many wives as 
the modern Mahomet, Brigham Young of the Great Salt Lake. 
No matter what sort of a Lion he may be; whether lame, 
hump-backed, one-eyed or one-legged, a wise Lion or a foolish 
Lion, they flock to take a look at him with as much e agerness 
as children to see the sé »phant, the bull Apis, or the hip popo- 
tamus. This seems strange—but according to the very 
original remark of my Lord Byron, “ Truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction.” We intend, one of these days, to write a ro- 
mance to be called “* The Mysteries of Women,” in which we 
purpose, with the aid of the spiritual knoe kers, to unveil the 
secrets of the female heart, and satisfactorily account for this 
singular propensity to run after this species of lions, when 
everybody knows they run away from all others. At present 
we must ein the mystery to be de ve loped in < ‘The Great 
Harmonia,” by the managers of the * Celestial Telegraph ” 
which i is ee hate dest ined to supers sede that of Mr. Mors sc— 
the ghost seers of “ The Night Side of Nature,” the inquisitors 
into the “ Science of the Soul,” “The Macrocosm and the 
Microcosm,” “The philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse,” and 
The Shekinah.” If they don’t unfold the mystery, nobody 
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else can; that is quite clear, and we must remain forever in 
ignorance. 

The definition or analysis of a Lion of fashion, like every- 
thing else appertaining to that inscrutable humanity is much 
more ( diftic ult than that we have just finished. To “ shoot folly 
as it flies” requires a more expert marksman than to bring down 
a snipe or a woodcock on the wing. We have lately th ught 
that fashion has a close affinity with mesmerism, clairvoy- 
ance, the macrocosm and the microcosm, the Spiritual Tele- 
graph, and especi ially to “The Night Side of Nature ;” for 
not only do its orgies take place at night, but the influences 
which operate on it, and the springs by which it is moved, 
are hid in utter darkness. None of the requisites necessary 
to distinguish people in every other sphere of life are required 
to make a fashionable Lion, though money, which is said to 
make the mare go on all other occasions, has not a little influ- 
ence here. But so far as our experience goes—and we have 
seen something of the world—neither genius, talent or 
worth, nor beauty, manners or grace are necessary to a fashion- 
able lion or lioness. We have known in our time a man be- 
come fashionable by despising, and acting, as well as dressing 
in direct opposition to fashion; while, on the other hand, we 
have known hundreds of persons who became fashionable lions 
by acting and dressing in strict accordance with fashion. We 
remember once to have been greatly puzzled with a young gen- 
tleman, alion of the first magnitude, and the very “ quincunx’ 
of fashion. He was neither handsome, sensible, nor agree- 
able, but we never saw him among the éz¢e, without his being 
surrounded by a bevy of beauties that almost made us die on 


the spot with env y. At length it so happened that we over- 
heard them discussing his merits, when we disc overe .d to our 
astonishment that his sts anding in the world of fashion was 


entirely owing to his inimitable skill in tying his naa We 
spent most of that night and the next day in trying to catch 
his peculiar tie, but : all in vain, and were obliged to confess that 
it was not without reason, considering the diffic ulty of the 
thing, that on the tying of a cravat, in a great measure rested 
the legit timate claim to the dignity of a fashionable Lion. 
The claim of the fashionable Lion does not, however, rest 
altogether on the tie of his cravat. The weight of his purse 
is another important ingredient. As it may be assumed as 
an inflexible law of nature, that every spinster has a decided 
leaning towards the marriage state, and as it is equally an 
inflexible law of fashion that no discreet young lady who 
values her happiness in that holy state, can take a ticket in 
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the lottery without being assured of a high prize, the purse 
is indispensable to establish the claim of the fashionable Lion. 
The temper, habits, and character of the young candidate, 
are of little consequence, and why should they be, since our 
travelled ladies have learned from the universal example of 
people of the highest ton in Paris—which everybody knows 
is the capital of the world—that if a married woman only 
has a Li ton and a Poodle, and the husband ean achieve what 
is called a ee other trifles are of no sort of consequence. 
t is an established canon in high life, that the husband and 
wife so far from being one flesh, are sas independent of 
sach other, and it is considered the extreme of low vulgarity 
for them to pry into the 9M ate affairs of each other. The oo 
that marriages are made in heaven, is entirely exploded ; 
is a civil contract, and so i mg as the parties are civil to eac hk 
other, all the obligations of matrimony are complied with. 
The parent has fulfilled his highest duty when he has sold 
his daughter to a rich suitor, old enough to be her father, 
and the daughter is nothing loth. knowing she can console 
herself with the Lion and the Poodle. 

Many old-fashioned, foolish people, who are lagging behind 
the spirit of the age, like some ducks in Wall street, shake 
their ‘he ads and take snuff at these great improvements in the 
system of domestic policy, but certainly without any good 
reason. What, we would ask, is mutual confidence and atfec- 
tion, parity of age, similarity of habits and temper, and all 
oes sort of thing, ‘whe n placed in comparison with mirrors 

aching from the floor to the ceiling, in which we can see 
simile at full length, satin chairs and sofas, a fine car- 
riage and horses, a service of plate, a three-story house with 
folding doors and marble mantelpieces, and all the ingredi- 
ents of a splendid establishment? Do these old fogies con- 
ceive it possible that Young America, and especially the 
female part of it, can be happy in this a might almost 
say in the next-—without all these, and a Lion and a Poodle 
to boot? If they do, they only show their utter ignorance of 
human nature in its present improved state, and, as the 
Honorable Tom Shuffleton said to the honest grocer whose 
veaches he was eating at a guinea apiece—* Tom, you area 
d——d fine fellow, and had better go to bed.” 

We think we know something of these high matters, for 
we have been at every fashion: able party in the great empo- 
rium since the Revolutionar y War, and have a right to think 
we have made some little progress since that time. From 
that experience we are enabled to say, with great confidence, 
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that the present age has decidedly the superiority over all 
others—and most especially the boasted golden age—in 
steamboats, locomotives, magnetic telegraphs, big houses, 
big brokers, silver forks, Lions and Poodles. For our part, 
thank Heaven, we hay e outlived senti ment, and all that sort of 
nonsense; we look upon love in a cottage as an denen: ‘te idea, 
and are assured that money must of necessity be the only 
thing necessary to human hi appiness, since there is no bei ing 
happy without it. Hence, we almost we ary Heaven with our 
thanks for the late providential discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, which, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
will bring about another golden age of universal hap piness. 
The Lion will then lie down in peace with the Lamb and 
the Poodle, and we shall certainly see the milennium, if we 
live long enough. But to return to the Lions and Poodles. 

The last species of Lion we shall at present notice, is the 
literary Lion, who, though greatly admired by the ladies, is not 
by any means so devout ly worship yped by them as the fashion- 
able Lion, of the order of the Golden Fleece. The most 
admired of the literary Lions, are those of the imported 
breed, who, having worn off the gloss at home, come hither 
to make the most of their thre: db: ire @ Set and reap the 
harvest of a new field of glory. The next in rank, are the 
literary Lions of native breed, but afore ‘a European 
reputation, * to wit: the suf ffrage of an anonymous foreign 

ritic, who certifies that his writings are what is called among 
traders, “a merchantable commodity.’ This, like the Tower 
stamp, gives currency to the coin, naa ensures an extensive 
circulation, most especially in this country, where it passes 
readily from hand to hand, without be ing tested by its quality 
or weight. The other class consists of exce edingly small 
Lions, who, not having the certificate of the aforesaid critic, 
figure only in a narrow circle, and if they roar at all, it is 
only like “a sucking dove.” 

The foreign literary Lion is a tremendous fellow, and 
throws the two other classes into the shade, if not into utter 
oblivion. He is a most formidable rival to the Poodle, and 
it is stated, on unquestionable authority, that one of your 
most fashionable dames actually stop p ed short in washing her 
Poodle with rose-water in order to give audience to a great 
Lion, who is now lashing his tail and roaring at all his prede- 
cessors, to the great di light of his auditors. There are those 
who are inclined to think he belongs to that species of Lion 
which impos sed on the honest husbandme n, and got cudgelled 
for his pains. Others maintain that he is in society a great 
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grizzly bear, and no Lion. Nevertheless, all flock to hear 
an roar, and Peter Quince and his lady think him far supe- 

‘to all other Lions, not excepting Nic Bottom, Mr. Dick- 
ens, Ole Bull, and Black Hawk, the Dauphin, and the Bull 
Apis. It is said he has actually got the better of Mrs. 
Quince’s Poodle, whi ich 3 isa legitims ate scion of the famous 
pet of the Duchess * Angouleme, and a most sagacious 
animal, being able to Mies ruish mustard from custard with- 





out smelling. 

But no more at present of this new species of idolatry. 
Ve are promised a heroic poem, entitled “ Zhe Wars of th 
Poodle and the Lion.’ which we hope to lay before our 
readers in our May number. The author, who calls himself 
a “distinguished po ty informs us, he should have sent it 
before, but there are some parts he does not thoroughly com- 
prehend, and has thes re ad » placed it in the hands of a friend, 
an eminent critic, who has promised to do his best to clear 


up all obseurities. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


A Great daily journal is always more or less a barometer 
of opinion, on whose dial the te mperature of public sentiment 
is palpably indicated. We shall refer to one of our most 
popular barometers for a weather-sign at the present crisis. 


‘We are at length enabled to congratulate our readers on the prospect of a 
sp edy 5 ae ment of the international copyright qui stion. Among the docu 


nts which arrived in the Africa, and for which she was detained twenty-four 
sci irs at Lis ery ool, by the British government, is said to be a project of a 
semactae ty between Great Britain an oer It had been execute 
at Marshfield, by the late Danie 1 Webster and Mr. Cra wy ton, the ae h Minis 
ter, a short whil before the last illness of the farce: and having been returned 
from Engl: d, with the sanction and approval of th ‘British government, is 


now probab nder the consideration of Mr. Everett : ad Mr. Cram pton. The 
f Mr. Washington Irving at the capital i is p rhaps not unconnected 


presen ol 
with the negot id it is more than likely that nothing is now wanting 


but the ratification of the Senate, to convert it into a law. We understand 

that its provisi are similar to those a the international copyright treaty 

euted between France and England, thirteen months ago, and are fully 
adequate to protect the rights of authors and artists in both countries.” 
> > » * 7 * 


. 


: “What the (merican publisher have been, and what they may be under 
: ] for 


the new regime, mis iter s very little to ar Ly box« dy but themselves: and except lor 
the stigma their piracies have brought on the comm inity, they would not have 
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been entitled to the notoriety a news ean r attack may bestow. It is to the 
great bene fit which the international copy yright law will confer upon American 
literature that we would chiefly direct pu ublie attention. And on this head our 
readers need little information from us. A single hint will suggest more than 
our space permits us to express. It is notorious that we have hitherto been 
swamped by English books. The price of lite rary matter has not been suffi- 
ciently remunerated to enable authors to live. When Jeffrey, Allison, and 
Hood could be had for nothing, he was a bold man who would pay Emerson, 
Bancroft, or Holmes for their manuscript. The consequence has been that 
men who would have reflected honor on their country, had they devoted 
themselves to literary pursuits, have been compelled to fritter away their genius 
in the routine of trade. 

“The copyrit cht question wears a wholly different aspect. As the law 
stands, our native authors, who live by their pen, are forced into competition 
with foreigners, who, practically, so far as the publishers are concerned, work 
for nothing. The literary market is glutted with excellent matter, which is 
thrown in gratuitously. The American publishers could, and many of them 
do, carry on a flourishing trade without paying a shilling to American 
authors. That some of them do purchase manuscripts, is striking evidence 
of the enterprise of the age. The least evil of such a system is the utter 
ess of expecting that, under it, America will ever possess a national 





hopeless: 
literature. 

Again—we stand before the world in the light of brazen-faced 1 robbers. 
We—the whole community—are morally answerable for the dai ily felonies 
of the fraternity, who are suffered to exercise in our midst the disrep sutable 
ealling of literary banditti. Every British author whose labor is appropri- 
ated in this country, and the fruit of whose genius goes to swell the coffers of 
Mr. Harper, or Mr. Putnam, or Mr. Appleton, has a right to look upon us as 
a nation of pickpockets—for, having the power, we do not suppress so glaring 


an iniquity. 

These, we take it, are tolerably good reasons for stating that the want of 
an international copyright is a publie grievance, which it is the duty of an 
enlightened administration to remedy without the loss of an hour. These 
are substantial grounds for concluding the copyright treaty at once, inde- 
pendently of the progress of all cotemporary negotiations. * * * 
Let us hear no more of economy being an excuse for theft. 


The above citations from the leading columns of the WV. Y. 
Herald, are in themselves sufficiently significant, and the 
brilliant and vigorous articles from whic h we quote, should 
command for their writer the gratitude of his brother literati. 
The known obstacles and interests hostile, or conceiving them- 
selves hostile to an international copyright, render it the duty 
of every editor to let his voice be heard at a crisis like the 
present ; and it is rather for the purpose of signifying our 
decided adhesion to the honorable side of the copyright ques- 
tion, than with any idea of as a point long since settled 
in the opinion of every one but literary pirates, that we — 
up the pen at all. We might fill whole numbers of the 
Review with quotations from various sources, illus eae the 
general and strong feeling against the system of unregulated 
pillage which has hitherto been the main occupation of our 
publishing corsairs. 
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However, the fact is, that these gentlemen are no more to 
blame than the poor fox who sees a chicken in a garden and 
naturally enough appropriates it. Practically, mzgAt is, and 
ever will be, 7¢git, where human interests are concerned. 
Therefore, speaking gravely and phil osophically, we regard 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, even Putnam’s Monthl yV olume, 
&e., &c., as mere inevitable results of opportunity and 
instinct. The fact is, “every dog has his day.” New days, 
new ideas. The Press, the gre: at p arliament of authors, which 
governs the earth more or less at present, has sent forth its 
decree: “There shall be an international copyright.” We 
have public opinion on our side, and even if it sealed the 
absolute ruin of every bookseller in the States, since public 
opinion has the mzght, it would not fail to assert its r7gAt. 
Not that in reality the publishers will suffer. The law cannot, 
of course, be retrospective. Therefore, it leaves their present 
interests where the y are. With reg rard to their Fut ure specu- 
lations, it substitutes for an uncertain and hazardous trade, a 
safe and solid one. It substitutes for “ cut-throat * competi- 
tion, legitimate rivalry. Above all, by doubling the area of 
their sales, it takes away all risk from the publication of a 
work of ordinary merit. As for the authors becoming 
exorbitant in thelr demands, there is do danger of such a 
catastrophe whilst education and literary talent increase at 
their present ratio. Besides, the publisher can always, in 
whole or part, make the payment of the author depend upon 
the success of the book. 

As for the interest of the public, and the danger of new books 
becoming dear, it is a most impudent deception to assert any- 
thing of the kind, when even now publishers in London are 
pub lishing original works of high merit at twenty-five cents, 
bound and well printed. The real effect of the law must be 
the very reverse of enhancing the price of books, as a very 
simple calculation will show. 

Sup pose ina book published at New-York or London, the 
sale in the same country will pay the preliminary expense of 
author and type-setting, evidently the whole profit of the sale 
in the other a will remain to the publisher, as remu- 
neration for his trouble and enterprise. 

But suppose he has only one of the two countries to sell 
in? Must he not obv viously raise the selling price of his book 
to get any profit at all? 

With re ‘gard to the cheap pirated novels, our readers may 
rest tranquil. We have had all we require of that class of 
book, a class which is worn out, and must, in a few years, 
become positively an extinct species. 
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A new era for literature is dawning, a grand and glorious 
era. The granting of a perpetual and universal copyright, 
will enable men of genius to find their best ¢nterest in heart- 
and-soul devotion to the production of truly great works, 
whether of amusement or of instruction. To that new era 
we look forward as to a crisis in the progress of intelligence, 
the first sign of which is the passing of the International 
Copyright law. 

In conclusion, we beg to reiterate our assurance that our 
only aim in writing these few words, is to give in our adhe- 
rence to a cause which no longer requires either advocacy or 
argument to establish its justice. 


PRETENDED SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS.* 


Tue present criticism of certain intellectual manifestations 
itn, in ingenuity, will be confined mainly to the considera- 
tion of the pret tended supernatural, that is, mysterious events 
alleged to have taken place, and to be actually taking place, 
all over the United States, and even to some extent in Europe. 
er these phenomena are to be classed : 

1. Raps sup yposed to be produced by spirits who, by this 
means, communicate with mortals. 

2. Gymnastic exercises, or spontaneous movements of ta- 
bles and chairs, sup yposed to be caused by the freaks of spirits, 
or by animal magnetism. 


* 1. Tue Piivosopny or Sprriruat Intercourse: being an a lanation of 
modern mysteries, by Andrew Jackson Davis. Fowler & Wells, 131 Nassau 
street, New-York. 

Tue AprroacutnGc Crisis: by Andrew Jackson Davis. Partridge & 
Brittan, 3 Courtlamdt-st., New-York. 

Tue Sririrvat Teacner, &e., written by spirits of the Sixth Circle 
R. P. Ambler, medium, 208 Broadway. 

4. Love anp Wispom: by impressions from the spirits of J. V. Wilson, 
B. Franklin, Geo. Washington, and Sir Astley Cooper, M.D. By Jacot 
Harshman, Dayton, O 

5. Sprritvat Inrercourse: seventeen objections answered, by John 8. Adams, 
Fowler & Wells. . 

6. Messaces From THe Superior Strate, communicated by John Murray 
through John M. Spear. By S. C. Hewit. Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston 

7. Spreirvat Instructions, A. Comfort, Philadelphia. 

8. Tue Seeress or Bevorst, from the German of Justinus Kerner, by. Mrs 
Crowe. Partridge & Brittan, New-York. , 

Tue SHEKINAH, monthly. Partridge & Brittan, New-York. 

10. Tue Spirituat Terecraru. Partridge & Brittan, New-York 

11. Purnam’s Montuty—article, Modern Spiritualism, 
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3. The increasing numbers of a class of persons calling 
themselves mediums, who are supposed to be the intermediate 
agents, or magnetic channels, for the performance of the above 
miracles.* 

4. Public exhibitions of these so-called spiritual manifesta- 
— at from five dollars to twenty-five cents admission. 

. The: appearance of a number of books pur porting to ex- 
pla 1in or to increase the mystery of the w hole affair, and to mix 
up mysteries generally, into a sort of religion, compout nded of 
progressive philosophy, rap ping girls, an id dane ing tables. 

To start a new religion is always a pr oh peat speculation. 
Philosophy does not pay. Mere science and abstract truth do 
not attract the multitude. We doubt whether the great Fichte 
had one reader for every thousand votaries of the religion of 
Joe Smith, the Mormon. prophet. Quack medicines are sold 
every year for an amount sufficient to supply the whole com- 
munity with the best works of reference on medical subjects, 
and consequently to save them from the folly and expense of 
advertised panaceas for the remainder of their lives. 

Ignorance is the tyrant of the vulgar mind. A gross lie is 

easily accepted, a subtle truth is ¢ diffic ult to understs and. We 
are perfectly aware that to the mass of those persons now la- 
boring under the spiritual delusion, all that we can do to open 
their eyes, will be fruitless. We are at this moment acquaint- 
ed with numbers whose belief in the imposture has become 
absolute monomania. It is not to these that we address our- 
selves, but to the stronger minded ones, whose aid we would 
enlist in exposing and ¢c hecking a system of fraud and jugglery, 
which has sent so many unfortunate victims to the lunatic 
asylum, 

We consider these absurd exhibitions of human credulity, 
called spiritual manifestations, to originate from three causes : 

1. Common money-making imposture. 

2. Deception practiced without other motive than the plea- 

sure of showing superior cunning. 

3. Self-delusion, and the natural love of the marvellous. 

Evidently the jirst cause started the whole affair. We, our- 
selves, paid a visit and a dollar to the women, known as 
the Rochester rappers. We were greatly amused—not by the 
jugglery itself, which was not to be compared to the tricks of 
a professed wizard—but by the sublime gravity of our com- 
panions, of whom there were six; we, ourselves, being the 


* We use the word miracle here in its true sense. A miracle is that which 
excites astonishment, and the cause of whichis unknown. 
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seventh. Of these seven, four were gentlemen connected 
with influential journals, one was a celebrated artist and an 
occasional writer, and all present were more or less versed in 
the natural sciences. All were moreover usually regarded as 
shrewd men of the world. : 

We have been thus careful in specifying these facts ; be- 

vause the circumstance that only one other gentleman of the 
party unequivocally sided with us in our opinion, expressed as 
goon as we were out of the “ haunted” house; is to our mind 
a strong proof of tre facility with which even the higher or- 
der of intellects n ay be dc luded i in such case 

But was it a de oa ion ? 

[In order to solve this question, we shall minutely describe 
our experience, merely premising that the mediums in ~~ 
tion are generally admitted by A. J. Davis and others to be 
genuine cases. And indeed we : seriously to discuss 


the flimsy ’ oe we have often known urged, that even 
supposing them to be ee tors, “other nediums may be hon- 


est, &e. er r be it remembered that the persons we speak of 
were the originators of the whole business. Therefore, to deny 
their truth, _ assert the truth of other rappers, is very 
much akin to calling Mahommed a cheat, aa yet swearing 
by the Koran, or proposing to represent the play of ‘ Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted. 

We arrived later than the rest of our friends, and found the 
spiritual manifestations in full blast, and the whole party seat- 
ed round and close to an oblong table with the gravest possi- 
ble faces. Indeed we observed in two or perhaps three of the 
countenances an expression of superstitious awe, which at 
once told us that all hope of free critical judgment was for the 
time over with them. With corresponding gravity, although 
intensely tickled by the latent humor ot — vhole proce ding, 
we took our place at one end of the table facing the three 
mediums, and between our friend the artist, in the twinkle of 
whose eye we read his sympathy with our own feelings, and 
the most credulous of the party, who, sooth ti ) say, re garded us 
somewh: at susp iciously as a case of ‘hopeless conversion to the 
higher spiritual mysteries. On other subjects this gentleman, 
one of ~ most eminent in science and letters, did us the honor 
to esteem our judgment more highly than modesty permits 
us to exe ee ify, 

And here—to avoid being mistaken for mere matter of fact 
sceptics—we think it as well to state that apart from long and 
grave labors in the domain of what is called mentak science, 
metaphysics, and the most abstract transcendental philosophy, 
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we were probably the only one of the party who had seen and 
tried an elaborate course of experiments in animal magnetism, 
the effect of narcotic stimulants and kindred subjects. It is 
also possible that we were as well versed in the facts of phy- 
sical science, most useful for purposes of deception, as any of 
plo rs aa We were, therefore, fully prepared to believe 
in spiritual agency the moment that mate Sad agency should 
appear to us npossil ble, and were furthermore ready to sus- 
pend our judgment in the event of even extreme improbabili- 
cy of possi ible means being employed. 

At the same time we came to judge, not to fanaticise. We 
had neither faith, on the one hand, nor aversion to belief, on the 
other. Indeed we are supposed to have shown upon — 
casions a love for the marvellous, even greater than is con 
mon. but reason and instinct alike, we admit, predisposed 4 
us involuntarily towards disbelief in such stories as had been 
communicated to us on the subject of alleged spiritual mani- 
festations. 

On taking our seats we first quietly scanned the counte- 
nances of the pretended mediums. Of these we saw four, al- 
— at our first entrance three only were present. One was 

. elderly woman of a very peculis uw aspect, with a thin face, 
somewhat cadaverous of . xion, and we do not remem- 


ber to have heard her speak we the whole sitting, which 
lasted for an hour. Next to] sat a fat las ly of some thirty 
to forty years of age, whose plirenologea al co need mation in- 
spired us with no confidence in any respec Ne hb er sat 
a pretty little dark-eyed girl, and to her our afte ‘che spain 
were chiefly confined, partly because a pretty face is more 


pleasant than otherwise to regard, partly because the shape of 
her head and the lines of her face betrayed, to an eye, accus- 
tomed to read the secrets of the soul by its infallible outward 
manifestations, the gore atest chance of some indications which 
might throw light on the essential mysteries of 
The fourth medium was a juvenile counterpart of 
lady, and we gave her the least share of our attention. 

The stout lady was the woman of business, and the speaker 
of the party, although the girls answ er oa freely when spoken 
to. Their remarks showed great cunt as il ‘they had caught 
a ebathbahae from some magnetiser and ‘pl hysiologist, and well 
conned their lesson. What they said was very judicious and 
non-committing. In a dramatic point of view, I much ad- 
mired this portion of the entertainment. It even struck us 
that some enterprising and smart speculato rv might, perhaps, , 


be behind the scenes, and pull the strings by whi ich the delu- 
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sion was sustained in public favor, as also play the part of in- 
structor to the mediums. However, this supposition may be 
an injustice to the astuteness of the ladies themselves, who 
may be wiser than we gave them credit for in many matters. 

We heard, for the first time, raps purporting ta be made by 
spiritual agency. 

We had been told beforehand, by enthusiastic believers, that 
the raps were p culiar—unlike any other noises, &e. Such, 
however, was not the fact. They were very ordinary raps, 
such as we have produe ed ourselves since, and such as any- 
body can readily imitate. //ow they were produce ed is a mat- 
ter of little importance, whether by cracking joints, (as in the 

vase of a lady we know who can imitate them to per fection by 
hee power over the joints of her toes,) whether by pieces of 
wood fastened to the knees, by tap ping the heels a her, as 
in our own experiment he reatter to be related, or by simply 
touching the leg of the table with the toe, which ap pears as fea- 
sible a plan as any other. Of course, under different cireum- 
stances, raps are produced in different and suitable ways. 

What makes this really unimports int, though ap pare mtly the 
most difficult of explanation, is a fact in acoustics of which the 
majority of persons are utterly ignorant. This fact, which 
ignorance invariably denies, until conquere -d by experimental 
demonstration, is, that the human ear is tot: ally unable to dis- 
tinguish the origin of a sound apart from all other suggestive 
influence. It is almost imperti nent to repeat what is now 
so well known, that the vulgar notion, formerly previ alent, of 
ventriloquist throwing his voice to a distance, is mere table. 
Everybody now knows that all ventriloquism can do, is to 
modity the sound so as to resemble one heard from a distance, 
and that as to the direction from which he pretends that it 
comes, the delusion is solely an effect upon the imagination of 
his audience, produced by calling their attention to a given 
point ° 

Our knowledge ot this simple tact caused us to smile at the 
statements of some of our friends as to the sounds evidently 
coming from this or that 09 of the table, from the floor, &e. 
As to their production by electricity when there was no ne- 
cessity for any such comp lication, we need not diseuss its im- 
probability. We see no doubt why the “ supernatural’ sounds 
should not have been common raps produced by the concus- 
sion of two hard substances, and that, for the present, is all 
we need say on that head. 

But when it was proposed that we, in our turn, should put 
questions unknown to the mediums, and receive answers, the 
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case assumed a widely different aspect. Here might be, 
answers were correct, evidence of a power equal, at lez a 

» the loftiest pretension of magnetic clairvoyance, and -cer- 
tainly out of the course of eve ry di vy phenomena. 

This was the system. One rap signified “No.” Three 
raps represented * Yes;” and two meant “ dubious,” that is, 
had no meaning at all. 

More elaborate queries were to be rapped out by calling 
the alphabet. But as my questions were, with one excep- 
tion, all answered incorrectly, I did not care to pursue further 
investigations. 

It may strike the reader as curious that six out of seven 
questions, each requiring a negative or ie ie 8 answer, 
should have been answered wrongly, even by chance. ut 
the fact is, we reflected beforehand that, after giving the one 
rap (negative), it would be quite possible 1 or a pr: acticed 
observer’s eye to detect in the expression of a pers n’s face 
whether or not he or she expected anything more. To guard 
against this contingency, we assum ied an impenetrable mask, 
looked satisfaction at no, when yes was the real answer; and 
all expectation, when it was really sufficient. By thus meet- 
ing spiritual mediums with Yankee cuteness, we succeeded 
in obtaining what to us appeared the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the imposture. By the way, in the one instance in 
which the “ spirits” were righ t, it was not a mere yes or no 
query, but the name of a friend which was to be guessed. 
We wrote the words Mary Jane, Ellen, without answer, but 
at the name //iza, which was the correct name, the affirma- 
tive raps were given. pose ytless our manner in writing this 
name, and the fact that we then paused, (in itself conclusive,) 
determined the answer of the ‘“ medium.’ 

Of the answers given to our friends, some were right and 
some were wrong, and we lost much time in vain attempts 
to disabuse them of the Spe cies of superstition which seemed 
partially to have possessed them. We have since been inti- 
mate with nun bers of highly educated and intelligent men 
infected with this epidemic delusion. But in all such cases 
they were enthusiastic to a degree, and more apt to be guided 
by the passions than the intellect. We regard the supersti- 
tion itself as a mental disease, and shall pre sently p roceed 
to give an example of the length to which it can go in subdu- 
ing and paralyzing the intelligence. But first let us conclude 
the account of one visit to the most famous of all ea rappers. 

“ You shall now hear,” said the fat lady, by way of wind. 
ing up the exhibition, “ ald the noises at once.” 
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Immediately the spirits thus familiarly made to rap to 
order set up such a rapping, that we are persuaded all the four 
mediums must have been at work simultaneously, whatever 
might have been the precise modus operandi. 

We could hardly restrain a burst of laughter at this prepos- 
terous finale, which, to an unprejudiced mind, was itself an 
admission of imposture, and we certainly gave the little 
dark-eyed “medium” so significant a look that she could 
neither restrain a slight smile, (and we fancied a blush—but 
mediums never blush,) nor restrain herself from turning aside 
her head. In so doing she exchanged a look with /atima, 
as we had mentally baptised the stout medium, a look which 
would have told us all—had we not been perfeclty satisfied 
already. This united rap ping was repeated by the mediums 
standing in various parts of the room, and decided our beliet 
that the cause of the noises was about the persons of the 
mediums, and not underneath the floor or in the table itself. 

A little general conversation ensued, but instead of joining 
our friends in listening to - non-committal philosophy of 
the profound Fatima, we employed ourselves more agreeably 
in 2 little playful badinage with little ‘“ Dark-eyes.” 

“ How on earth do you manage to sle ep,” said we, * with 

all these troublesome fellows of spirits rapping about your 
room ?” 

“Oh!” said she, smiling, “ of course they never rap when 
Iam in bed!” 

“ Why not—of course?” thonght we, but as it is neither 
polite nor politic to “corner” a young lady, we contented 
ourselves with stating the very unexpected fact that we our- 
selves were mediums ! 

* Indeed av said Dark-eyes, looking puzzled. 

“Yes,” we continued gravely, “and what most annoys us 


do 


is the fact that the raps come when we are alone at night and 


in bed ! ' 

“ When you are alone?” said the medium, with unequivo- 
sal astonishment in her tone. 

Does it appear to you soincredible?” said we, laughing ; 
but we added with courteous oo oe course no one can 
believe more devoutly in spiritual manifestations than a 
medium pe 
‘Are you satisfied, gentlemen,” said Fatima. 


“Porfoet ly!” we replied ; and though very much in the 
humor to stop and have a little more fun with the amiable 
mediums, as a ten-dollar party was waiting to communicate 
with the spirits of the celestial spheres, we departed, after 
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many sincere protestations on both sides, of a desire to meet 
7 nand try some further experiments. 

Since that day, however, the cares of the world and the 
deceitfulness of riches, have choked up our “spiritual” 
aspirations, and caused all our spare dollars to melt away in 
purely material channels. Yet, we sometimes flatter ourselves 
that little Dark-eyes may occasionally dream of us, and even 
Fatima call to mind the devout gravity with which we gazed 
on the paper with the wrong answers, and assured her—so 
sincerely—of our perfect and complete satisfaction. 

Never was a dollar more profitably invested than in that 
brief course of occult science! Is not every page of possi- 
ble MS. an embryo bank-note to the fortunate alchemist of 
literature ? 

The next great spiritual manifesta 
as strongly illustrative of causes 2 and 3, as that we have just 
related of cause 1. 

We arranged with a gentleman and his wife, to hoax a 
friend whom they were expecting to P nd the evening at 
their house, and who had rather overwhelmed us by his supe- 
rior knowledge of spiritual manifestations generally. It was 
positively painful to hear him arguing with a specious inge- 
nuity, a of a nobler cause, in favor of the wretched 
tricke ry, to which a few lucky coincidences in the “ spiritual ” 
replies hi a made him a firm convert. 

Our success was perfect. The lady, of course, performed 
the part of medium, and opened the question by alittle story- 
telling, how she had been recently alarmed by strange and 
uuaccountable rappings. As if hi alf in jest ar d half in earnest. 
we then i d an experimental “spiritual” seance. <A 
small table vy as place din tl 
round it w ith our hands upon its surface. After the lapse of 
a certain time, to allow silence, mystery, and imagination to 
do their work, feeble raps were heard. Our believing friend 
distinctly heard ~~ felt that they came from the surface of 
the table, and gave us ave ry pre tty philosophical explanation 
of the nature of the ‘sounds 1 which wer oe by electrical 
vibrations — the wood ofthe table. This erudition could 
not, perh APs be fairly appreciated by ws, who were producing 
the raps by tapping our boot-heels together, though it would 
have been a treasure to A. J. Davis, or any of the wise specu- 
lators who write “ spiritual ” pamphlets. 

So perfectly successful was this hoax played off, at ten 
minutes’ notice, on one of the most brilliantly talented men we 


ever met, that instead of, as might have been expected, affecting 


tion we witnessed, was 


4 


1e centre ot the room, and we Sal 
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us ludicrously, it produced a sensation of profound sadness. 
It open our eyes practically to the dangers of so attractive 
an imposture, and confirmed us in our resolution of exposing 
the whole affair at the earliest opportunity. As for our 
deceived friend, he was too far gone in the disease to render 
it either useful or politic to explain the joke to him. He had 
already declared that successful imitation of the “ spiritual” 
yhenomena was no disproof of their reality in other cases !* 

We shall now state four curious facts in our recent per- 
sonal experience, and then proceed to examine briefly the 
literary ‘“‘ emanations ” of the “ spiritual ” school. 

In the last-mentioned case, incredible as it may seem, 
even the lady who acted the part of medium and was our 
accomplice i in the hoax, was so impressed by the simulated 
gravity of her husband and ourselves, the more especially as 
we had the « quasi-profanity to raise the ehost of one of her 
relatives, that she actually believed what had been commenced 
in jest, had ended in earnest, and was quite seriously 
impressed by the awe-ins spiring idea. The more so that we 
(the perpetrators of the joke) were shocked at our own per- 
fect success, as above Soemtivudk from the revelation thus 
made of the danger of = spiritual fraud and delusion to 
the sanity of impressib le victims, 

. Not m: uny months ago we received a visit from a stran- 
ger, ¥, who was, it appeare d, an admirer of our philosophical 
writings, and seemed to have sought us out in the hope of 
obtaining a solution of his doubts respecting the destinies 
of the soul and other mysteries of life. This gentleman, a 
well-educated and otherwise mntelliv nt man, following a 
learned profe ssion, disclosed to us that ue had been a victim 


of “ spiritual” communications, and at one time a tenant of 


a mad-house, in conse a“ nee. His mind was evidently dis- 
ordered. He appeared disap pointed at finding ae alm rea- 
soner and man of the world, where he had evidently antici- 
pated a sort of enthusiastic or crack-brained prophet, and 
his respect for our supposed wisdom soon vanished, whilst 
our sincere attempts to influence him by truthful argument, 
failed entirely of visible effect. 


* Those who are curious in such matters, m 1y see a professed conjurer in 


this eity produce raps at will on a board suspended by thin string, and we 


are overwhelmed with information from friends as to successful spiritual 
manifestations of the demon of fun, play 1 off up serious spiritualists. 

The best literary joke in this genre is, perh aps, the Seeress of Prevorst,” 
a German novel, by Justinus Kerner, physician of Wi ‘insburg, (alias Dr. Sog- 
dologer, Burgomaster of Gastown) and translated by Mrs. Crowe, the well- 
known authoress of a volume of ghost-stories, entitled “ The Night Side of 


Nature,” publish: 1 by a fashionable London novel publisher, Mr. T. C. Newby. 
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3. A gentle man (an artist) came to see us, directed so to 
do by a writing medium. This medium proved, however, to 
be—Aimse/f / and it appeared he was in the habit of writing 
what he believed to be revelations from some superior source. 
Imagine the absurdity of a man being his own prophet! He 
tried to answer mental « questions put by us, bat failed as com- 
pletely as we ourselves failed in convincing him of the insan 
ity of his belief. 

Be it noted, this writing-medium mania, when a delusion, 
and not as in many cases, of course, &mere imposture, is very 
sasy of explanation. The idea that me hand moves znvolun- 
tarely, is encouraged in minds incapable of acute self-observ- 
ation by the simple fact that they are not aware of the volli- 
tion exercised. In the case above-mentioned, the process of 
writing was so slow, from the writer’s vain effort to pre vent 
the inevitable action of wid/, that the supposed medium did 
not perceive the slight voluntary impulse given so gradually 
and sleepily to his hand. 

But to crush ¢i2s hallucination by the weight of 
science, we beg leave to inform those ignol ‘ant of physiology 
and anatomy, that no motion can take *s ace in tl 


any other part of the body that does not origi inate in the cere- 


irresistible 


¢ 


l 
{ he Tingers or 


bellum or p rior brain, all contractions of the muscles 
being inevitably preceded by an electric or magnetic commu- 
nication by the nerves (which thus act as telegraphs), proceed- 
ing from ths ar nervous action and physical 
sensation. 


It has, indeed, been said in a work by William North, 


a) 


= 
~ 
_ 





recently published in London, * The Infinite Republic,” (a 
spiritual work, in a very different sense) that—** ‘The move 
ments of the lungs or of the |] il] 


1eart are as arog acts of will as 
the movement of the lips 0 r hands, but that e r habit renders 
us insensible to these continually ‘repeat ted ‘volition 3, or the 
will being as it were once expresse dand determined, &c.” 
This is proved by the act of wi alk ing, which, though 
unquestionably volunta ‘Ys becomes apparently mechanical 
from the small amount of attentzon it deman Is, leaving the 
mind or active centre almost entirely free to devote itself to 
other matters. Another illustration of the fact that motion 
MEVE/’ origina es at the extremities, but 1 the brain, 


always 
may be he in the phenomena of an arm being broken 
VO 


rather than bent when rigid from unalterable ) 
cataleptic condition in which the communication by the 
nerves of motion is absolutely suspended. 

4. Our last example is that of a young lady, an acquaint- 


ition or a 
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ance, who at a circle, as it is called in the cant of the spirit- 
ual manifestationists, actually was touched by a deceased 
friend’s hand, which, she states, caused her muslin sleeve to 
escape from an elastic band confining it, and which took her 
hand palpably in its grasp. Ilere we have a case of simple 
hallucination or realising of an internal cepreesi mm akin to 
dreaming, and common in the experience of every medical 
man and student of science. 

We ourselves suffered in childhood extremely, owing to 
optical hallucinations chiefly of animal forms, then terrible, 
now ridiculously grotesque to remember, and only the other 
day, after ascending a particularly hizh and steep staircase 
{to which we attribute an undue temporary cerebral-excite- 
ment) we distinctly saw a figure, which we took for a friend 
who was not in the house , Walk before us into a room, which 
yroved to be empty, and which no other person had entered. 

Vell might we exclaim with Coleridge, that we had seen too 
many apparitions to believe in their existence! 

Outward and inward perceptions differ only in intensity. 
Hence, a certain degree of excitement of brain causes an 
internal idea to resemble an external fact, precisely as in 
dreams. 

Let us now, having, we trust, fortified the mind of our more 
credulous readers, if such we number, — the preten- 
sion of an historical or scientific basis for the imposture we 
are anxious to pillory, give a few amusing specimens of the 

“ground and lofty tumbling ” exhibited in this miscalled 
sp! ritual literature of which we see before us so piteous a pile 
of volumes and pamphlets, no page of which can be opened 
without encountering some gl: ae absurdity, some impudent 
falsehood, or some perverted adaptation of pi irated genius to 
the support of nonsense on the one hand, and roguery on the 
other. 

And first of all, we regret that stern justice compels us to 
transgress the ordinary etiquette of literary courtesy, and 
demand of a cotemporary, possibly in their own estimation, 
a rival periodical, an account of conduct as silly as it is 
wicked. We cannot imagine that the editors of any 
‘ Monthly,” conducted with common intellectual resources, 
can possibly be ignorant enough to adopt seriously, a vulgar 
popular superstition. Nor do we purpose to insu It the con- 
ductors of Mr. Putnam’s Magazine, by any such insinuation. 
We are led to surmise, by the insertion of the *“ Bourbon 
hoax” in their second number, that a series of such stimn- 
lants to popular curiosity, may have formed a part of their 
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original programme. The dignity or policy of such a course, 
it is beneath a man of letters to discuss. Not so with the effect 
of a jest, which, however thoughtlessly perpetrated, must by 
counten: micing a de angerous and extending fraud, do a serious 
injury to the community. We may laugh at King Eleazer 
Williams, we frown indignantly on the mercenary spirit, 
which, for a mere catch: penny motive could give to the light 
such an article * Modern Spiritualism,” in the January No. 
of the -ucien Thousands of readers must have read that 
article, in the belief that it Was a candid and serious expres- 
sion of belief in the truth of the Spiritual {mposture. 

We quote the tollowing passa oie from the article in 
question :— 


“Finally, during the summer and autumn of 1849, it began to be wl 
pered about that communications from the spirits of thé departed had been 
and were being received in the city of Rochester, N. Y.—the alleged “ li 
ums” being three sisters, Mrs. Ann Leah Fish, and Misses Margaretta and 
Catherine Fox, the two latter then some fifteen and thirteen years old. At 
length, on the 14th of Nov., 1849, in accordance, as was said, with directions 
from “the spirits,” a public | re « he origin and character of the alleged 
“Spiritual Manifestations ” was given in Corinthian Hall, Rochester, at which 
the “mediums” wer pl nt. ‘*Manifestations” were had, and a Commi 
was chosen from the audience to report upon their nature and origin at 
an adjourned meeting the next evening. That Committee in due time 
reported, ce. 

The adjourned ] blic meeting, after some ISS1O! lected another ( 





mittee, consisting of tive well-kni and respected citizens, » ineludit g¢ three 


pisa I 
of social and political eminence, who made a further investigation in another 
place, v with substantially the same results. Ther upon a ti rd Committee 


Was i app yinted, who des. inted a sub-committee of ladies, who t« ities et 
¢ 


ums” into a private room of a hotel to which they were strangers, disrobed 
and searched them, to be certain that no machinery or fixtures were concealed 
beneath their dresses whereby the mysterious sounds were produced. The 
; ; 


“mediums” were then made to stand on pillows, with handkerchiefs tied 


tightly around their ancles; but allin vain. The “raps” were repeated, and 
intelligent answers to unpremeditated questions were thereby given. A 
physician had previously appli dastethoscope to the breasts of the “medi 
ums,” in ord rto bes re that the sounds wert not ma le by vel trilog 118th 


He re ported that no movement of their lungs or chests was peree ptible when 
the sounds were heard. At the first trial of standing the “mediums” on 


glass, no sounds were perceived; but the experiment was repeated, and the 


“raps” were heard as usual. At one of the meetings for investigation, the 


, 
Committee excluded all persons but th elves and the “mediums,” in order 
to preclude the chance of e ihasion ber tenet pected outsiders, ce 

* m * i * . * ‘ 


] 


If this “Spiritualism” be a sheer delusion, it is one of so singular a charac 
ter, of such extensive prevalence, and produei s consequences so serious, that 
it demands the most earnest scrutiny and thorough expo ition. 

But it is really no longer possible for rational beings familiar with its 
historv and nature to brand it and brush it aside as a mere human juggle or 
imposture. How far the Ancient Nicholas is mixed up with and responsible 


for it, this writer cannot presume to decide,” ce. 


We beg the reader to observe, that in the account of the 
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examinations by committees calculated to establish the truth 
of the mediums, no authority whatever is cited. We have 
the whole statement as the zpse dixit of an anonymous 
writer of a magazine article, as to matters of which he does 
not even pretend to have been personally cognizant. Of 
course such general statements are utterly valueless; as value- 
less as his mere assertion unsupported by reason or argument, 
that “ It is really no longer possible for rational beings fami- 
liar with its history and nature to brand it and brush it aside 
as a mere Awman juggle and imps sture. 

Now with due deterence to this ea ily convinced apostle of 
spiritual manifestations, we find it not only possible, but 
absolutely impossible to do otherwise, and we still venture to 
make some pretensions to be considered a rational being, 
pe alle with the editors in Putnam’s, _— what is more, we 

wrogant ly claim to be a re soning being, which the said 

‘iter certainly is mot, as far as his arti icle on Modern Spirit- 
atte if concerned. 

By the way, his allusion to Satanie agency, spoils in a 
great measure the - of his otherwise tolerably well got 
up hoax, and betrays the mere manufacturer of an amusing 
article at once to the eye of the ‘initiat ted. As for his cases, 
true or flee. re have no time to a ae the evidence on 
which they rest, or their internal consis ste ney. Such tales, at 
second hand, are prac os ally worthless. 

[t may be as well, however, to be explicit on one point. 
Even supposing the st ry of Sc committee of ladies to be 
perfectly accurate, the fact of the girls’ producing the raps 
in a state of nudity is no proof of their spiritual origin. We 
have before alluded to a lady, a non-believer, who can pro- 
duce these sounds by her toes. Peculiar faculties of this 
kind are common, and we are inclined to think that the pos- 
session of some such anatomical advantage, natural or 
acquired, would have been very likely to suggest the impos- 
ture at the outset. 

We need not allude to the imposture of girls who have 
pretended to live without eating, and similar strange cases of 
a depraved passion for imposture for the purpose of obtaining 
money. Hawthorne’s sarcasm in his preface of the Blithe- 
dale Romance, was scarcely appreciated by his critics, who 
did not see that his scornful exclamation that “spirits or no 
spirits, the authors of the manifestations were equally con- 
temptible,” was the bitterest satire he could have uttered on 
the believers in such monstrous absurdity. 

It is remarkable that one of the most noted believers or 
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pretended believers in the Spiritual Humbug, is a gentleman 
who has had the dexterity to make socialism, temperance 
laws, and a variety of other “isms” subservient to his own 
popularity, and it is to this eccentric individual that the mis- 
chievous article in Putnam’s Monthly is, we trust erroneously, 
attributed. 


{Want of space will not pert nit us to fulfil our original intention of ex Ppos- 


ing, by quotations from their own — the transparent attemp _ of those 
ersons who prepar ch works as we have given a list of at the beginning 
I pre} g 
of this article. ag our ‘Mas number, with the reader’s permission, we propose 
to exhibit not only the reckless depravity of su “7 writers, but show what 
meaningless trash these unprincipled persons have attempted to palm upon 
the public, as direct communications from spirits apie such revered names 
I 


as Washinton, Franklin, and Jeff rson. | 


THE INAUGURAL. 


Tue fourth of March, 1853, like the fourth of July, 1776, 
was the commencement, as we firmly hope and believe, of a 
new era in the history of the United States. The democracy 
have resumed their empire, and the destinies of the country 
have again, under Providence, passed into their hands. Will 
the sceptre again pass from their hands, or will it survive as 
an inheritance to posterity ? 

They have v we a6 their adversaries, but their adver- 
saries are neither subdued nor overcome. Parties founded on 
prince iples inherent in the nature of man and the constitution 
of society, never die. Like the seeds of plants that lie dormant 
in the earth for years, perhaps for ages, though the y may not 
vegetate, they - do not lose the inherent principle of life, and 
only require the vivifying influence of the sun to awaken them 
to a new and vigorous existence. 

Our democratic fellow-laborers may solace themselves with 
the idea, that the Whig party is broken, disbanded, annihilated, 
routed, as is the phrase, “horse, foot, and dragoons.” But 
they are greatly mis staken. It may be. disorganize d, but they 
may be : assured, it is neither dead, ‘dying, nor asleep. It may 
be dislocated in its limbs, but it is animated by one soul; and 
there is still among all its parts a moral affinity, a magnetic 
attraction, which will as certainly bring them together again, 
as the needle points to the pole. They have still a North star 
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by which they will steer. They have certain great principles 
of action by which they are inse parably combine d, and nothing 
is more dangerous to the ascendancy of the democratic party 
than the conviction that the late vic tory has secured it a per- 
manent ascendancy. 

Though the majority of General Pierce in the Electoral Col- 
lege is gre ater than that of any of his predecessors, with the 
except tion of Was shington and Monroe, the latter of whom was 
almost unanimously elected in consequence of an understand- 
ing that he was to be sueceeded by Mr. John Quincy Adams 
always a Whig in heart,—still the majority of the popular wr 
vote was not great. Had the Abolitionists who gave their 
votes to Mr. Hale, rallied in favor of General Scott, it would 
have been still less. In many of the States the parties were 
almost equally divided, and a feather would have turned the 
scale in favor of the Whig candidate. The victory is there- 
fore not decisive as to the future, and whether its effects will 
be anything like permanent remains yet to be seen. It will 
depend on the course pursued by the victors 

One of the first and greatest difficulties presented to a new 
administration, is a discrimination between conflicting appli- 
cants for office. Whatever may be the desire and intention 
of the Exee ntive, it is impossib le he should be able to weigh 
the merits of any man in a just and equitable balance. He 

cannot know every app icant personally, and if he did, no man 
is known until he is tried, and found ec: apable of performing 
his duties, and withstanding temptation. Ie must, therefore, 
in many, perhaps most instances, depend on the recommen- 
dations of others in whom he has confidence ; and we all know, 
how many secret springs operate to ewig men to lend their 
influence in such cases. Sometimes they yield to mere impor- 
tunity ; sometimes to views of personal inte aed still more 
frequently, perhaps, to feelings of friendship or disinterested 
good-will. The President will necessarily be sometimes wil- 
fully, at others, unwittingly misled and deceived; and there 
is perhaps, no act of Executive power more calculated to in- 
jure his standing with the people than the appointment of a 
man incapable of performing his duties, or who abuses the 
opportunities thus afforded him to purposes*of fraud, and 
appropriates to himself f what belongs to his country. With- 
out meaning to intrude our aiden: on the President, we would 
respectfully recommend one rule we consider almost infallible, 
namely, always to select the candidate least ena and 
importunate, 

It has been said by a Chief Magistrate, who spoke from 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 24 
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experience, that in almost every appointment he made one 
hollow friend, and at least a score of inveterate enemies in 
those who were disap ypointed in their expectations. The 
appointing power is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 
It is a source of weakness as well as of stre neth ; - and hence 
the longer an administration lasts, the more enemies it has to 
encounter in the multiplication of dis sappointed candidates. 
Further than this. To gain a victory is less difficult than to 
divide the spoils; and a defeated party is more likely to be 
concentrated for the purpose of retrie ving its disaster, than a 
victorious one in ret: ining its conquests. For these reasons, 
and many others that might be adduced, we repeat the opinion 
that the future ascendancy of the Democratic party, entirely 
depends on the course of the new adminis tration. What this 
will be, is clearly and distinctly presented in the Inaugural 
Ad reas « f Mr. Pierce, on which we propose to offer a few 
brief vtaris : 

The Address commences with an allusion to a late severe 
domestic calamity, so unaffected, so brief, and so touching, 
that we scarcely ever saw, or heard anything more calculated 
to awaken feelings of the deepest symp: athy, or more strikingly 
exemplifying the emptiness of all human grandeur. In the 
aoe lest moment of his life, when speaking to a great people, 
who by their voluntary suffrages had placed him at thei ir head, 
we behold the man thus elevated to as high a station as man 
can occupy, not triumphing in success, but mourning in sack- 
cloth and in ashes the loss of an only son, an only child. The 
spectacie presents a moral, teaching us how much more of 
human hap ypiness depe nds on those domestic affections which 
God hath implanted in the heart of man, than on all the out 
ward trappings of office, or even the more substantial sweets 
of power. We know not how it may have struck others, but 
to us, it seems that this brief reference to a calamity so calcu- 
lated to awaken the most solemn and affecting ass iations, 
gives us assurance that no man, at the moment of appealing 
to such an awful and inserutable act of God, would dare to 
promise what he did not in his inmost heart mean to perform. 
For ourselves, we do not doubt him. We place implicit faith 
in his integrity-and his sincerity. We hold him to be one of 
those just men, who in mor: ls and politics, in + lie and in 
private affairs, en and will practice on the belief—that 
‘honesty is the best policy,” and that an honest man, is indeed 
“the noblest work of God.” 

After briefly referring to the high duties imposed on the 
United States ; namely, affording an example of the blessings 
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of freedom, by not abusing them, and placing them within 
reach of all mankind, by opening their bosom to receive the 
disinherited children of the world: and after solemnly incul- 
cating strict justice to all nations, most especially the sister 
States of this continent, the President proceeds briefly to 
touch on the subject of the “ expansion ” of the confederation. 


‘The stars upon your banner have become nearly threefold their original 


ae your de nsely pop ulated posse ssions skirt the shores of the two creat 
oceans, and yet this vast increase of people and te rritory, has not on ly shown 
itself comp atible with the harmonious action of the States and the Federal 


government in their respective constitutions ul sp heres, but has afforded an addi- 
tional guarantee of the strength and integrity of both. 

With an experience thus suggestive and cheering, the policy of my admi- 
nistration will not be controlled by any timid forebodings of e vil from expan- 
sion. Indeed, it is not to be disguised, that our attitude as a nation, Pad our 
positior 1on the globe, re nder the acquis sition of certs ain posse ‘ssions not within 


our jurisdict . eminent] y imports int for our prot ction, if not, in the future, 
essential for t op reservation of the rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world. 


Should the y be obtained, it will be through no grasping spirit, but with a 
view to obvious national interest and security, and in a manner entirely con- 
sistent with the strictest observance of national faith. We have nothing in our 
history or = sition to invite aggression: we haye everything to beckon us to 
the cultivation of relations of peace and amity with ‘all nations, Purposes, 
therefore, at once just and pacific, will be si gnific antly marked in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs.” 

As this is a subject of vast moment, and on which both par- 
ties and sections will undoubtedly veined we shall take this 
occasion to offer our views on the subject, not with any design 
or expectation of influencing the course of gov ernment on that 
point; but that being as yet uncommitted, our readers and pa- 
trons may know prec ‘isely our position. The Southern States 
having been “e ompromis sed” out of their share of the territor A 
partly purchased by their blood, partly by their treasure, and 
having every reason to ap yprehend, that the “y will in like man- 
ner be compromised out of all share in any future acquisition, 
are naturally disinclined to become parties in making them, 
because they see in an extension of territory, only an extens sion 
of that power which may, and in all probability will become 
only the more dangerous to their future interests and safety as 
a constituent portion of the Union. They are therefore natu- 
rally, not to say inevitably placed in an antagonistical position 
to expansion, and this is one of the fruits of abolition. Should 
circumstances ever so imperative require the government of 
the United States to take possession, or receive the annexa- 
tion of any territory, most especially towards the South, with, 
a single exception, it will be op yposed by that section from 
motives so strong as to overcome all other considerations ex- 
cept that of the general safety of the country. We have no 
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doubt of this, because it is perfectly natural, and, in our 
opinion, perfectly justifiable. They have interests at stake so 
vitally important to their personal property, and the safi ty 
of themselves and families, that they must and will, and 
should supersede all other considerations. 

It will thus be seen that abolition has, and will continue to 
have, not only great influence on our domestic but on our 
foreign policy. One section will oppose the expansion of the 
United States on the southern a of 
cause a ecording to the decision of Ce meress, 1S most 1m pr I’- 

' 


e 1 
hat quarter, while another 


+ 


his continent, be- 


tant institution cannot subsist in t 
will oppose the acquisition of Cuba, come how it may, be- 
1 ] 
' 


cause that institution already exists th re, and must be ree Og 


nized as an indispensable preliminary to annexation. Thus, 
in addition to other causes of domestic dissension, abolition 


has paralyzed the national arm in its most important point of 
fore on policy. We shall, ere iong, see t] is more clear] 
exemp lifted. 
Were it not for this unfortunate state of things, that faculty 
of expansion which is, as it were, the destiny of the United 


States. becanse it bia an unoccupied world for its sphere of 
action, would continue to be, as it has hitherto been, th 
great instrument not only of our power but ou } ippine 
and freedom. Whenever the United States become as ove 


1 


burdened with population as Europe now is, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, the people will require the same system of 
government, and the same standing armies to entorce its 
authority. So long as the hive can swarm and the young 


bees find honey and a home elss w] ere, all Wlll GO We 


Confine them to one Rap, crowd them together, and set them 
scuffling for bread, and struggling for elbow room, and those 
daring ¢ advent urous apitit which are so dangerous to most 
communities, for want of an appropri sp] of action, and 


“er } . ° “y ol a ° . “17 4 
so beneficial to the United States, because here it is withou 


LieliCicdi . 
ww?) ’ 17 , ‘ ty 7 Cs an ‘ j ( 
bounds, will require a strait-waistcoat, an armed police, a 
le a Oe a ne 3 ‘ 
standing’ army, and all the Jealous ( OT ¢ div ad 


. oa rT} ms 7 . fe 4} ‘ 
ism to restrain them. When the present limits of e United 
States comprise ¢ population as crowded as l 


people wil 


little weigie mae the Chinese, or those of 
curope, who are like pigs; only feed tl 


] m wi ind 1 
have no mé re squeaking. They ‘don’t mind the ring in their 
noses. For these reasons, we deeply reoret that abolition has 
thrown almost inse arable obstacles in th vay of that great 

A ‘ a 
faculty of expansion which might, and almost surely would 


otherwise have borne on its irresistible current the blessing 
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of freedom, plenty and happiness, over all this vast continent, 
not by invading and devastating its fields, or deluging it w vith 
blood; not by force, but by example; not by subjugating, 
but setting it free. 

Almost every sentence of this remarkable address conveys 


a maxim or a moral. ‘“ No example,” he says, “ can be 
powerful for lasting good which As not based upon eternal 
principles of right an d justice.” “ An administration would 
be unworthy of confidence at ais or respect abroad should 


it cease to be influenced by the conviction that no apparent 
dvantage can be purchased at a price so dear as that of 
national wrong or dishonor.” Speaking of public officers, he 
says, “They, the people, require at my hands diligence, 
integrity and capacity wherever there are duties to be per- 
formed, Without these qualities in public servants, more 
stringent laws for the prevention or punishment of fraud, 
negligence and peculation, will be vain. With them, they 
will be unnecessary.” This is a most important truth. It is 
vain to pass laws unless you have honest men to execute 
them, and equally vain to sree to restrain rogues in oftice 
either by prevel ntion or punis shment. Laws never make men 
honest; and where the temptation is great it is more difficult 
to restrain a rogue than to fel lan eel by the tail. There is 
plenty of talent in this country for performing the duties el 
every public office, and all that is wanted is a little—or rather 


a great deal more honesty—for, mortifying as it may be to 


the pride of every American, we are compelled to admit that 
at present the possession of office seems to be valued only as 
it affords an opp ortun ity to sport with the public interests, 
and pocket the public money. ‘“Galphinism” seems to per- 
vade all classes, and if men can only escape the law, and 
avoid restitution, they appear not to care to what degree 
they may have become objects of public contempt and ab- 
horrence. We most earnestly hope the President, to whom, 
as his highest duty, the constitution has committed the execu- 
tion of the laws of the land, will deal out-inexorable, unrelent- 
ing justice on the very first scoundrel who betrays his con- 
fidence and cheats his country. The impunity hitherto en- 
joye od | DY these, the worst § spec ie S ot Cc rimins als, 1S el ithe ra di S- 
grace to the laws or those who administer them. 

The President proceeds to warn us against a concentration 
of the powers of the general government in a confederation 


SO Vast as ours: 


2 


. 


‘The great scheme of our constitutional liberty rests ‘upon a proper distri- 
bution of power between the States and Federal authorities; and experience 
| | 
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has shown, that the harmony and happiness of our people must depend upon 


& just discrimination between the separate rights and responsibilities of the 


States, and your common rights and obligations under the general govern- 


ment. And here, in my opinion, are the considerations which should form 
the true basis of future ‘concord in regard to the questions which have most 


seriously dis turbed public tranquillity. 
“Tf the Federal government will confine itself to the exercise of powers 


clearly granted by the Constitution, it can hardly happen that its action upon 
any question shou ld endanger the institutions of the States, or interfere with 
their right to manage matters strict ly domestic according to the will of their 


own people.’ » 


This is perhaps as far as a chief Magistrate should go in an 
inaugural address, unless - has been elected with reference 
to any special principles or points of general policy. Un- 
fortunate ‘ly—as we think— ites nce to the compromise has 
become of more conse quence than adherence to the great 
fundamental principles ot the ancient and veneral le old 
Democracy, as understood by its acknowledged organs and 
representatives in days of yore. Of that my romise we shall 
only say, that having been acquiesced in- ~ not approved— 
by those who have most reason to complain, and we ourselves 
having given in our adhesion, in ovr Inaugural, we shall con- 
tinue to stand on that basis ; nor will we ever wantonly dis- 
turb it unless when others set the example. While the abo- 
litionists remain quiescent, we will be so. But should they 
again attempt to infringe on what we believe to be the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, so far from cian silence, 
we hereby pledge ourselves to stand by their side in the last 
ditch—if they don’t desert it themselves—compromise or no 
compromise. It cannot be presumed, that while new efforts 
are every day making, both at home and abroad, to keep 
alive ss administer fresh fuel to the a of fanaticism, the 
South and its friends will be silent as to the prese nt and the 
future, because they have acquiesced in the past. The only 
condition of that silence is the silence of others; and the only 
pledge to submission depends for its fulfilment on their being 
never hereafter called on to resist. Thus at once we define 
our position. We will leave it to others to disturb the com- 
promise, but when once disturbed we shall assuredly mingle 
in the troubled waters. 

The precise line of distinction between the conceded and 
reserved rights of the States of this confederation, like that 
which separates the two colors black and white, is one of 
those nice points on which men have differed, and alw: ays 
will differ. For want of something more definite, one party 
advocates a strict, the other a liberal or latitudinarian con- 
struction of the constitution. There are but two or three pro- 
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visions of the constitution on which the two parties differ 
materially, but these are capable of such distortion as to in- 
volve the ver y spirit and essence of the entire system of our 
government. It is on these, therefore, the two great parties 
have heretofore fought their battles in a great measure, until, 
as previously observed, superseded by the compromise Ss. To 
those who are really and honestly desirous of knowing what 
powers were meant to be conferred on the general govern- 
ment, and what retained by the States individually, we 
would earnestly recommend an attentive perusal of the Re- 
port of the proceedings of the convention that framed the 
constitution as taken down immediately after by Mr. Madison, 
one of the great framers of that instrument. They will there 
see what the States meant to give and what they meant to 
withhold. The President, in the preceding extract, has de- 
clared himself a strict constructionist, and this is going as far 
as could be expected in an inaugural address. What he 
understands by strict construction will more distinctly appear 
in his administration of the government, and we sincerely 
hope and believe the commentary will strictly accord with 
the texts. 

The foreign pony oe President is thus briefly sketched: 

“The great objects of our pursuit, as a people, are best to be obtained by 
peace, and are entirely consistent with the tranquillity and interests of the 
1. W it h the ne nations upon our continent, we should 


il relations We ean desire nothing in re gard to 
the paths 


cultivate ku | \ id fr iter! 
them so much, as to see ‘ead mm consolidate their strength, anc 
of pre - rity and happiness. 


if ih course ot their growth, we should open mn W channels of trade, 








eae additional faciliti for friendly intercourse, the benefits realized 
will b aaa and mutual. Of the complicated European systems of national 
polity we have heretofore been independent. From their wars, their tumults 


and anxieties, we have bee n, happily, almost entirel ly exen ipt. 

Whilst these “are contined to the nations which ave them exist nce, and 
within their legitimate jurisdiction, they cannot affect us, except as they 
appeal to our sympathies in the cause of human freedom and universal ad- 
vaneement. But the vast interests of commerce are common to all mankind, 
and the advantages of trade and international intercourse must always pre- 
ent a noble field for the moral influence of a great people. 

With these views firmly and honestly carried out, we have a right to ex- 
pect, and shall under all circumstances require, prompt reciprocity. The 
rights, which belong to us as a nation, are not alone to be regarded, but 
those which pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity, at home and 
abroad, must be sacredly maintained. 

So long as he can disteve every star in its place upon that ensign, without 
wealth to purchase for him preterment, or title to secure for him place, it 
will be his privilege, and must be his acknowledged right, to stand unabashed 
even in the presence of prinees, with a proud consciousness that he is himself 
one of a nation of sovereigns, and that he cannot, in a legitimate pursuit, 
wander so far from home, that the agent, whom he shall leave behind in the 
place which I now oceupy, will not see that no rude hand of power or tyran- 


nical passion is laid upon him with impunity. 
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He must realize, that upon every sea, and on every soil where our enter- 
prise may rightfully seek the protection of our flag, American citizenshy 
an inviolable panoply for the security of American rights. An q - this co! 

© : 





nection, it can hardly be nee: ssary to reaflirm a principle wh nuld now 
be regar dex 1 as fu n dam: ae The rights, security, and repose oe this Con- 
federacy reject the fen of interference or loni his side of tl 
ocean, by any foreign power, beyond present jurisdict as utterly ina 


missible.” 


We have here a clear explicit pledge, that while the Presi- 
dent will studiously refrain from all intervention in the rela 
tions of the powers of Europe with each other, or with those 
of sovereigns with their people, he will use every effort to 
resist any such intervention on the part of those powers in 
the affairs of neighboring States on this continent, and espe- 
cially all attempts at renewing the old system of colonization 
in any form or under any disguise whatever. In addition to 
this, we have a similar p ledge in behalf of the satety ol every 
American citizen everywhere, and at all times, while in pur 
suit of his lawful business. We hope and beli ve that this 
pledge extends to all American vessels navigating the high 
seas, and places a veto on the insolent pretensions of England 
and France to board, search, and if they please, carry into 
foreign ports, for trial and condemnation, any vessel under 
the American tlag yr, on the mere suspici ion ot a de 6] on to di 
turb the repose of a neighboring people. It is hoped this 
attempt to revive the old Right of Search under a new pre- 
text, will be now met by a prompt resistance, that is to say, 
a direct and positive assurance that it will not be submitted to 
by the government and people of the United States. We 
believe the United States are now in a position, where the 
assertion of a right, and the determination to maintain it, so 
far from provoking, will prevent a war. On the contrary, 
submission will only serve to encourage other powers to make 
advances, from which the y, at least, imagine they cannot recede 
without dishonor. 

With regard to the most important question of all, that of 
slavery, the President is sufficiently explicit. He believes 
that “ involuntary servitude, as it exists in different States of 
this confederacy, is recognized by the constitution,” and that 
these States are entitled to efficient remedies to enforce the 
provisions of the constitution. He “holds that the laws of 
1850, commonly called the comp romise, are strictly consti- 
tutional, and to be unhesitatingly carried into effect,” and 
finally declares, “Such have been, and are my convictions 
and on those I shall act. I fervently hope that the question 
is at rest, and that no sectional, or ambitious, or fanatical ex- 
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citement may again thre aten the dur: abili ty of our institutions, 
or obscure the light of our prosperity,’ 

The position here taken, is strictly in conformity with 
principles ann suneced to the world by the Democratic — 
vention, by which General Pierce was nominated. That ¢ 
vention consisted of delegates from every section of the 
country, and every section of the Democratic party, not ex- 

cepting that which had most eerennSOnSy opposed that very 
compromise, the finality of which was now made the sin 
gua of unity of action among all sections. Under these cir- 

cumstances, we do not see air any Democrat can take excep- 
tion to them without renouncing his alle ‘ciance to the party. 

It is too late now to take except ions, even were we so inclined. 
The pledge has been given, that if the President administer 
the government on the principles asserted by the Convention, 
by which he was nominated, the Democratic party is bound 
in honor to give him its zealous undivided support. 

There is, we perceive, on looking back, one very important 
portion of the Inaugural we have omitted to notice in its due 
order. We allude to the subject of a national militia. The 
Pri sident, after paying a we Jl-merited tribute to the science, 
skill, and gallantry of the officers of the ré egular army, ex- 
presses die: o— verified by all past experience, that the 
maintenance of large standing armies in the United States 
would be not aly dangerous, but unnecessary. The army 
he says, “‘ as organized, must be the nucleus around whic i 
in every time of need, the strength of your military power, 
the bulwark of your defence—a national seats of -may be 
formed into a well-disciplined and efficient organizati« 

We are pleased to see such sentiments oianstl ng from 
such a quarter. The dangers arising from great standing 
armies to the liberties of nations, appear thickly strewed in 
almost every page of history, and the present condition of 
the people of Europe, pinned to the earth by the bayonets 
of two millions of hireling soldiers, furnishes an exam iple of 
the invariable result of nations depending not on their own 
martial spirit, and patriotic devotion to their country, but on 
standing armies, composed of sol liers, who, whether in a 
free or desp ‘tic government, are equally the slaves of officers 
depe nde nt not on the pe uP le, but the P resident or the 
Sovereign. Such instruments always have been, and in the 
end always will be turned into the tools of despotic power. 
There are many instances of their defending their country 
against foreign invaders, but none of their ever giving free- 
dom to a people ; nor should it ever be forgotten by the 
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citizens of the United States, that, but for the pure unsullied 
virtue of Washington, and his influence over the minds of 
men, those very soldiers who had just achieved the indepen- 
dence of their country, might have become the instruments 
of destroying its liberties. 

The people of a great and free nation are able to defend 
themselves. ‘The blood of Douglas can protect itself ;” 
and no nation can long preserve its liberties, that falls asleep 
under the protection of a standing army. They invariably 
lose every particle of that martial spirit without which no 
people can preserve their freedom at home or maintain their 
rights abroad. Since a disbanding of the militia of Eng- 
land, that country has become intern: a4 one of the weakest 
in the world, and has no other reliable defence but its navy. 
It has no resource but to prevent invasion; to quell it in a 
formidable shape, very little dependence can be placed on 
the people. 

A country of such vast dimensions as the United States 
can only be defended by the people. Armies and navies 
must be concentrated ; the people are everywhere. It is not 
necessary to sow dragon’s teeth, to have armed men spring 
up in the United States. Almost every native citizen has 
the rudiments of a soldier in his heart, and in his habits. He 
is accustomed to = use of a gun from his youth, and there 
is no civilized people on the face of the earth who can be so 
speedily converted into any shape for which they are required, 
To this the e xperience of General Pierce bears amp le testi- 
mony; and without similar experience, we give it as the re- 
sult of our observation; that under the instruction and lead 
of officers bred at West Point, the United States could, in 
three months, rally for the defence of the country, or the main- 
tenance of its rights, a hundred, ay hundreds of thousands 
of volunteer militia, that with the instructions of these off- 
cers, and the example of a few regulars, would, as by magic, 
be converted into soldiers capab le of coping with the disei- 
plined armies of Europe. Such men could never be con- 
verted into instruments for robbing their fellow citizens of 
liberty, because they would be citizens themselves. They 
would not be perm: anently divorced from the habits of early 
life, and the domestic affections, and would always feel that 
in enslaving others, they were placing the ring in their own 
noses. 

The United States must either have an organized militia, 
or a great standing army. The constitution, notwithstand- 
ing the jealousies of the States on that head, has given to 
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Congress the power to effect such an organization, but, it is 
presume d, from an apprehension that such a measure would 
be unpopul: wv, that body has hitherto neglected the perform- 
ance of thé at most important duty. If the people of the 
United States suffer the militia syste m to fall into, not only 
disuse, but contempt, they must make up their minds to bear 
the expenses, and incur the danger of a great standing army. 
In order to maintain the independence and the rights of their 
country, they must have sities one or the other. The United 
States are at peace at present, and long may they remain so, 
if it can be maintained with honor. But let no nation hug 
itself in the delusive fool’s paradise of perpetual peace. It is 
the lot of nations, and if all the world were to turn Quakers, 
though they might not fight, they would ery “mad dog!” and 
run each other down, under pretence of self-defence, or com- 
mon danger. 

There is a simple, brief, directness, as well as an earnest 
tone of seriousness running through this admirable address, 
which all combined bespeak sincerity. The principle omis- 
sions we ee are, the Tariff, Internal Improvements, and 
Corporate bodies. Each of these involves great Democratic 
vlcedplen, most especially the two last; so much so, that 
we have no hesitation in saying that, if not arrested forthwith, 
they will at no distant period undermine and overthrow the 
entire system of our government, or at least render it the mere 
fleshless skeleton of a Democracy. But as both conventions 
agreed in confining themselves on these points, to loose gene- 
ralities, we presume the President did not deem it necessary 
to mention them, es pe cially as it is no easy matter for any man 
to define his position precisely in respect to these matters. 
We were, however, pleased to see that old obsolete word 
Economy, peeping forth once more. We don’t mean that new 
fashioned Economy, which consists in skinning flints, paring 
away a few dollars from the salaries of a few poor clerks, who 
have sc ‘arcely sufficient to maintain the decencies of life, 
while giving away millions of acres and millions of money 
to spec ‘ulators in railroads and lines of mail steamers. This 
is not what we mean; and it is precisely this species of 
economy we hope the P resident will correct, if necessary, by 
the exercise of his constitutional power. There are times when 
Legislative Bodies become so radically corrupt, or so infatua- 
ted with some extrav: want fanatical e xcitement, that the only 
safety to the people rests in the virtue and firmness of the 
Executive. We do not say, that time has already come, but 
we think it looks as if it were coming fast upon us, and that 
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the great Representative System which has been considered one 
of the most important improveme nts in the science of modern 
government, is in imminent danger of becoming one of the 
most insidious, dangerous, and powerful of all the instruments 
ever devised for introduci ing corruption into governments, and 
robbing mankind of their most substantial liberties. The veto 
power is not only Republican but strictly Democratic. It is 
an appeal to the people, and leaves to them the decision. 
We feel almost assured General Pierce will not shrink from 
the exercise of this great conservative power, and that he will 
be President in more than name. His right to veto a Law, is 
as clear as that of a representative body to pass it. It 
is indis spensable to maintain the balance of the separate 
branches of the Government, and it brings home every great 
ao to the final decision of the Baa We do not mean, 
by this, that the people should become |! ieg] islators, because 
the ‘y have delegated that power to others, and unless, in the 
case of the organic law, can only in directly influence legis- 
lation. But in all cases, not eoming within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and bringing the two branches of 
government into direct collision, it is their province to decide 
between them by the exercise of their great fundamental 
prerogative of cho sing their representatives. It was thus, and 
only thus, that in re-electing Andrew Jackson, they pronoun- 
ced the final doom of the Bank of the United States. With- 
out the exercise of ie veto power, there would be no effec- 
tual restraint on legislation. It would become absolute, 
and it was not the design of the framers of the constitution, 
that absolute uncontrolled power should be lodged in any 
single branch of the Government, nor anywhere else. This 
is despotism by whatever name it may be called. The assent 
of the President is indispensable to every law and the power 
to consent, implies that of refusal. When Henry Clay, in a 
paroxysm of passion at the disappointment of a favorite mea- 
sure, attempte: d to nullify this power, he aimed a fatal blow at 
the vitality of the whole system of government, which, had it 
been successful, would have pl aced it wholly in the h:¢ ands of 
the two Houses of Congress, and converted the Representa- 
tives of the whole people of the United States into a mere 
regis ster of the edicts of a co-ordinate branch. It was sole ‘ly 
by the exercise of the veto power that the people have been 
protected from the domination ofa great concentrated moneyed 
power, and from a system of internal improveme nts, which 
would not only have absorbed a great portion of the resour- 
ces of the Government, but have been fatal to the rights of 
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the States, by bribing them into their relinguishment. An 
issue between the Executive and Legislative branches is 
always to be deplored; but there sometimes have occurred, 
and will again occur, occasions when the consequences of 
avoiding it, will be far more mischievous and dangerous, than 
any that can arise from resorting to extreme measures. The 
veto is a power which should not be exercised without t strong, 
almost imperative reasons, but at the same time it is, we 
think, a power which should not always lie dormant. It is 
not a mere feather in the cap of the President, but a neces- 
sary substantial prop to his constitutional functions, and it is, 
we think, his dut ty to exercise that power whenever he dee ms 
it necessary to the welfare or safety of the Republic. 

The appearance and de portment of Mr. Pierce, at the In- 
auguration, was such as made a deep = most favorable 
impression on the vast audience assembled to witness the 
ceremony. He pronounced his admirable address with an 
earnest, dignified sincerity, in the highest degree impressive, 
and which gave testimony that he meant what he said. It 
was evident that the assembled multitudes, not only ap proved, 
but believed what he uttered. Not the bas ist pleat: fe ature 
in this simple, yet sublime spectacle, was the presence of the 
gentleman w ho officiated at a cere mony, which, at the ecbaduh 
of its occurrence, divested him of his station and authority. 
It was honorable to the country ; honorable to the Spl irit ‘of 
oe nism; and doubly honors ible to Mr. Fillmore asa 
proof of high-souled magnanimity. Though we have not 
see his public course, we cannot help confessing that 
in this last act of his public life, he has proved himself to be 
what is still better than a successful ruler, an amiable, and 
magnanimous eae to his private and domestic vir- 
tues, we shall always be ready to bear our willing testimony, 
and we cordially wish clad a rien life of happiness and honor. 


KNICK-KNACKS 


Last month we 8] oke of Thackeray, the English humorist, at some leneth. 
We see no reason why we should not this month say a few words about an 
American humorist, whose reputation, is, In its way, quite as extensive, and, 


perhaps, more enviable, when looked at by the eye of philosophic criticism. 


Knick-Knacks, by L. Garnorp CLARK, Illustrated by Frank Bellew. D, Appleton, 
New York. 
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For more than twenty years Louis Gaylord Clark, popularly called “Old 
Knick,” the well-known editor of the Anickerbocker Magazine, has entertained 
at his monthly editor’s table, a select, though rather extensive party of ladies 
and gentlemen, of all ages and sizes, as the continued and increasing popu- 
larity of the Magazine evidences to their full and h althy satisfaction. 

Vox popult vox dei. We maintain that twenty years of success are worth 
twenty million columns of hostile criticism. But Louis Gaylord has conquered 
even the critics by his exquisite good humor. This is at once his strong and his 
weak point. The man has such a good heart he hardly likes to hit out when 
he sees a chance, though occasionally he does make a desperate lunge, and 
knock somebody into that abstract state of being, usually symbolised by a 
cocked-hat, or the my sterious hierogly ph PI. But even then he seems to do 
it more for the fun of the thing, than from any blood-thirsty delight in man 
slauchter. 

Thackeray is all spite. Clark is all pure merriment. The one seems to hate 
everybody; the other to love all the world. Those who eall the humor of L 
Gaylord Clark pointless, merely show that their feelings have been blunted 
by the coarse contact of the world, and that they have accustomed them 
selves to such strong liquors, that mere champagne has no longer any effect 
upon their nerves. That, however, there still are a class of readers who ap- 
preciate what may be termed the poetry of humor, is demonstrated by the 
sale of a work got up in so expensive a style as the Kyicx-Knacks, of above 
ten thousand copies within the brief space of six weeks, a sale, we venture to 
say, rarely paralleled in the annals of American publishers. 

The Knick-Knacks are most admirably illustrated by Mr. Bellew, an artist 
whose progress in public favor has been more rapid than even his own most 
sanguine hopes could have anticipated. The return of the old horse is a par- 
ticularly effective drawing, whilst the frontispiece view of the editor’s sane- 
tum, must strike any one who has, like ourselves, been in the habit of taking 
an occasional cigar, not to mention “other ills that flesh is heir to,” in those 
sacred regions, asa perfect daguerreoty pe of the scene re pre sented. 

The work itself is one succession of pleasant stories, grotesque pieces of 
versification, and jocose observation. The gossip about children in the com- 
mencement is particularly graceful and touching. 

Such is the variety of drollery in this little book—the first book put forth 
modestly by an author of above twenty years’ standing—that we can only say 
of it, as it’s writer says in his natural historical opera, ‘‘The Flamingo.” 


O isn’t he a curious bird, that red, long-legged Flamingo; 


A witty bird, a laughing bird, a singular bird, by Jingo!” 

Like his long-legged Flamingo, the author of Kyickx-Kwacks is read, though 
certainly not a red man ; but we trust like Cooper’s Leatherstocking (hero of 
three score novels, more or less,) he is, and ever will be, a man without a 
cross. At any rate, we shall never give our vote for his (critical) crucifixion, 
were it only to preserve the pleasantest of all editorial satisfactions, that of 
being honestly able to praise a brother editor, especially when that editor is the 
conductor of a purely original American magazine, the oldest in the country. 
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NOTICES. 


Messace or Governor Bigier, or PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Annual Message of Governor Bigler is a plain, practical and well writ- 
ten document, mainly devoted to State affairs. 

It sets out with a well conceived and beautifully expressed congratulation 
on the high state of prosperity of the whole nation—the general health and 
happiness of the p ople, and the rapid advance in the arts and sciences. He 
alludes to the great revolution of parties, as another evidence in favor of the 
elective feature of our government, and the quiet submission of the van- 
quished, as an evidence that our civil institutions are not at this day endan- 
gered from the violence of party spirit. His allusion to the career and death 
of Webster and Clay is brief and in good taste. 

He has presented a very clear and comprehensive view of the State finances, 
showing that within the next three years, the receipts to the Treasury of the 
Old Key-stone will exeeeed the current expenses at least one million annually, 
which will be applied toward the payment of her debt. Her vast resources in 
mineral and agricultural wealth, is exhibited to great advantage. Her growth 
from 1840 to 1850 is counted, and on this datum, the population and wealth 
of the State is presented for 1870. These calculations have satisfied his Ex- 
eellency, that before the close of the present century, Pennsylvania will be 
the greatest of all the States in the Union—that she will possess more wealth 
and people. On this point the Governor shows a very strong degree of State 
pride, if not presumption and vanity. Neither the Empire State nor her 
juvenile sister of the Pacific, will be willing to yield the palm 18 years hence. 
3ut the Governor presents some strong facts to sustain his idea. He shows 
that the population of Pennsylvania has been increasing with greater rapid- 
ity, than in any one of the other large States—that her production of wheat 
has been the greatest—that the production of coal, for the year 1852, is worth 
about 20 millions in the market; and that on the percentage of increase for 
the last ten years, its value by the year 1870, will exceed 150 millions. Such 
facts as these, so well maintained, may reasonably excite the pride of the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

On the subject of the eurr ney, the doctrines of the Governor are very 
radical, He is against all small bank paper—he suggests the withdrawal of 
all notes below five dollars first, and then the fives also. With the large 
accessions of gold which California and Australia are furnishing to the world, 
he thinks the whole present system of currency will be deranged, unless bank 
paper be driven from the channels of circulation. He discusses this topic as 
a national one—says that a single State can do but little—that all the States 
must move in this reform, Ile demonstrates the injurious effects of a fluctu- 
ating paper eurrency upon all the great interests of the country, and espe- 
cially the effect of enhanced nominal values upon the manufactures. Holds 
the doctrine that a restrictive policy in the way of paper money, is of far 
more importance to this great national interest, than any rate of tariff which 
Congress can properly assess—that the manufacturer will look in vain to pro- 
tection against foreign competition, so long as our paper money system is 
allowed to inflate domestic prices above a proper standard, 
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On the subj ct of Corporations to engage in ( rdinary b isiness en 


the Governor has given a very full and able exhibition of his views. He is 





opposed to all elass 1 gislation, and insists that individuals who desire experi 
ment under corporate franchises, must take th: responsibility—their indivi- 


1 


dual estates must be liable for the debts of the corporation. 





He alludes to the Lemmon slave ease, and suggests that provision be ¢ 





persons who are sojourning in the State for a brief period, the right to hold 


their domestic slaves. The Governor is a very decided friend of the con 
promise measures, and is in fayor of carrying out all th provisions of the 


Constitution on the sul je ct of slave! Vv. 





their pictures by a studied composition and careful outline, as if any quantity 





of delicate grad: 


th deficiency. Th r works are a Barmecid feast for the oul: they all 
sauce al 1 trimmings, minus thé olid piece of roast beef or mutton, whi h 
alone renders sauce or trimmu desirable In a word, this is tl re of 
amateurs, of reckless dillettanti, and we poor devils of editors must even listen 
to them practicing their crude attempts at harmony on their damnable fiddles 
a 1 ump ts! 


It would be more pleasant to listen to first-rate artists, and we trust that 
ere long this country will produce a new race of poets and tale-writers, whose 


works may occupy the place of the dismal lucubrations above alluded to. 





